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Chapter VII 

VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 


A ny description of vocational education in Franc© and the related 
• question of the technical manpower of the country must take note 
of the large number of young people who leave school, at the age of 
14 or ft, after 8 or 9 years of education. Not only have they stopped 
far short of a complete secondary education, but also they have re- 
ceived virtually no training in occupational skills. About half of the 
yout h of France are in this category. 

It is true that the trend is for young people to remain in school 
longer, and as mentioned previously, starting in 1967 the compulsory 
school age for French youth will extend to the age of 16. Undoubt- 
edly many will then make use of the additional schooling to learn 
useful occupational skills. As of now (1962), however, children need 
not continue their schooling after they reach the age of 14. The gov- 
ernment does encourage young people in rural areas to continue their 
schooling on a part-time basis, until the age of 17, by attending short 
courses in agriculture which may be offered in off-seasons, at night, 
or on weekends. Attendance is voluntary, however. About 100,000 
actually participate in these courses for varying lengths of time during 
a year. V 

The majority of those still enrolled in school at the age of 15 are 
in academic education, and a much smaller group in vocational edu- 
cation. The relatively low vocational enrollments are understandable 
in the light of the following considerations: 

(a) The large number of studenjts not in school at the secondary 

school level, many of whom would be likely candidates for 
vocational education. v 

(b) French tradition which has given high prestige to academic 
education and which has until recently characterized voca- 
tional training as not true secondary education. 

(c) The long association of certain types of schools with certain \ 
social and economic classes in France. Under this arrange- 
ment the academic secondary schools were considered the 
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schools of the middle and upper classes while vocational edu- 
cation was left to the lower classes, the ver^* groups least 
likely to attend school beyond the compulsory school age. 

(d) The stage of economic development. France has industri- 
alized relatively slowly and even today a sizeable portion 
of the country is agricultural. Moreover, the effects of in- 
dustrialization have not been widespread, both because 
industry tends to be centered around a few urban areas and 
because the prevailing pattern has been one of §nudl indus- 
try and family operated business. The expansion of the 
French economy in the last 10 years is changing the situation. 
French reluctance to turn to schooling as a means of im- 
proving agricultures /Enrollments in full-time agriculture 
J schools on the secondary level are extremely small, in the 

vicinity of 0,000 students. Traditional methods in agricul- 
ture are still respected and are passed on by the family. 

Historical Background 

Vocational education as compared to academic education is re- 
garded in France as a relative newcomer. One can refer, of course, 
to the Middle Ages when a somewhat formalized system existed for 
inducting young people into occupations by the route of apprentice- 
ship.' Then, there were the Christian schools, established in the 17th 
century by Jean Baptiste de la Salle, which included some manual 
work. As part of the background development in the 18th century 
there was growing interest in science and its applications among 
some of the thinkers of France, for example, Diderot. Sometimes 
cited is La Chalotais’ statement in 1761 that education should give 
young people the scientific knowledge to perform their tasks y$fll.* 
In the opinion of one observer of French educatiofi the/Mn&was 
not heeded; he contends that from 1750 on there has been a strHiggle 
between intellectual culture and technical education as proponents 
of the latter have pleaded, with relatively little success, for more 
scientific training, more application of knowledge and the like.* 

During the French Revolution, vocational training was given a r 
boost when central" schools were planned with a program of study > 
whiqh included drawing and scientific subjects with a technical em- 
phasis. Under Napoleon these schools were replaced by the classical 
lycee, and it has been suggested that France thus lost its chance, to 

vo. ?? * ,r,, of TOC * Uon " tr * ,n,Bf ~ 
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lead Europe in technical education at the secondary school level. 4 
Reportedly, in 1914 France had only 6 schools of arts and crafts, 6 
intermediate vocational schools and 86 lower vocational schools, .to- 
gether educating a total of 15,000 boys and girls. 4 Another source 
suggests that enrollments may have been as high as 20 , 000 .*, 

At the higher education level a handful of technical institutions 
were in operation during the first half of the 19th century and two 
of them trace their beginnings to the 1790’s. At the secondary school 
level very little was done until the 1880’s. Among the earlier develop- 
ments were the establishment of 3 schools of arts and crafts by 1850 
and the Duruy Law of 1865, which authorized the establishment of 
special education programs but U manual training played too small 
a role in it” f 

After 1870, vocational education received more attention, particu- 
larly apprenticeship training. Reportedly this was partly a reper- 
cussion from the defeat by the Prussians in 1871,* and was spurred 
by the International Exhibition of 1878 which revealed the weakness 
of French industrial production.* 

The law of December 11, 1880, followed, and established four ap- 
prenticeship schools under the joint authority of the Minister of 
('ommerce and the Minister of Education. The role played by the 
Ministry of Commerce was related to the growing fear of industrial 
firms that their future in world markets was in jeopardy unless worker 
productivity was increased. 1 ® 

Under a law of 1892 higher primary schools with a vocational em- 


from the regular public school system. 11 

Although enrollments in the new vocational schools increased 
steadily, the real growth of vocational education in France dates from 
the law of 1919 {Lot Axtier) in much the same way that vocational 
education in the United States is linked to the Smith-Hughes Act of 


Under the Astier Law of July 25, 1919, young workers in certain 
industries in France were required to attend part-time schooling dur- 

♦Hun*. Nicholas A. Comparator* Munition: A Study of Educational Factor * and 
Traditions. London; Rootled** and Koran Paul Ltd., 1949, p. 303. 

*/Md. 

• Thabaolt, Roper. M Prof cantonal Studies In the University and In 8pedal Professional 
Schools — France." Yearbook of Education If 59. Yonkers-on -Hudson. New York : World 
Book Company, 1939. p. 203, 

1 Education in Franco, No. 12, December 1900 p. 2. 

• Doblnson, op. cit., p. 161. 

1 Thabaolt, Roper. Yearbook of Education, 1959, op, (it., p. 203. 

"Jfalllnson, Vernon. An introduction to the Study of Comparative Education. Second 
edition. New York : The MacMillan Company. 1960. p. 225. 

; 11 Thabaolt Roper. "Fiscal Manapement In France." Ft rbook of Education, 5959. 


phasis were placed under the Ministry of Commerce. This has come 
to be regarded as a serious mistake in that it split vocational education 
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ing working hours until they reached the age of 18. The money to 
finance such schboling was provided by an apprenticeship tax on in- 
dustries and wholesale business, and amounted to .4 percent of the 
salaries paid by an establishment. The money could go directly to the 
government which would provide the necessary schooling, or the indus- 
tries could use the money to set up their own apprenticeship programs 
or give the funds t’o some educational establishment which would pro- 
vide the training. 1 * In 1920 the various kinds of vocational educa- 
tion were brought under the direction of a new section of technical 
education in the Ministry of National Education. 

Vocational education in various forms became more available after 
-1920, but it did not attain a status equal to academic secondary educa- 
tion; nor Were close ties established between the two kinds of school- 
ing. Since World War II, educational reformers have -stepped up 
their efforts to secure a status of respectability for vocational educa- 
tion, which some see as a healthy antidote to the verbalism and theoret- 
ical abstraction of academic secondary education. . - 

Yet in 1950, a French authority asserted that a bias in favor of class- 
ical education still. caused many people to -consider technical and voca- 
tional education as inferior. Moreover, he claimed that a prejudice 
in favor of Latin and contempt for technical education were the chief 
factors determining selection of a program of study in secondary 
schools. All this, he claims, has acted as a roadblock in the develop- 
ment of kinds of. t raining which correspond to the aptitudes of many 
children and has condemned modem, scientific, technical, artistic, and 
manual training to inferior positions. 1 * A foreign observer of French 
education a decade later similarly noted the problem of acceptance of 
vocational education : 14 

In spite of the fact that the dcotea nationals professionnclles and the/^fc) 
centres d'apprentissage are classed as du niveau du second degrd [sec- 
ondary level], most French educationists will not admit for a moment, 

In conversation, that these schools provide a secondary education. They 
offer very few courses leading to the baccalaurdat, their subjects are .vo- 
cational as opposed to cultural (such opposition is assumed by many 
French educationists), and they come under the control of the Tech- 
nical Education Division of the Ministry at Education. 

In the last decade vocational education has grown, as have other 
forms of secondary education, and many different programs of study . 
preparing for a great variety of occupations are available to second- 

"JWd. , * . 

•* Oal, Roger. “France.” Yearbook of Education, tsss. London : Evans Bros., 1950. 
p. 412, 417. 

“ Wykea, Olive. “Attendance jU Seconder j Schools In the French Fourth Republic.” 
The School Review, Vol. 69, No. 1, 1991. p. 84. ■ * 
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iiry school youth. The many occupations for which youth in the age 
range 13-18 are trained include : 18 


Mechanic 
Baker 
Carpenter ’ 
Hairdresser 
Cook 

Hotel employee 
Dressmaker 
Watch repairer 


Mason 

Painter 

Photographer 

Plumber 

Typist 

Leather worker 
Sales clerk 
Shoemaker . 


Enrollments 

On the secondary school level there are four main types of voca- 
tional and technical schools, namely (1) apprenticeship centers, (2) 
technical secondary schools (colleges techniques) , (3) national voca- 
tional schools, (4) trade schools (cedes de metiers). In addition, 
there are technical sections in the academic secondary' schools and 
Vocational sections in the lower secondary schools. Largest in enroll- 
ments are the apprenticeship centers, with the college technique 
ranking second and the vocational sections of the cours complemen- 
laires ranking third. The other forms of vocational and technical 
training have enrollments of 30,000 or less. - 
Listed below in order of size enrollment, are the various types of 
vocational and technical schools on the secondary school level, along 
with the names by which they have long been known, -and the new 
terminology, as of 1960. For purposes of clarity the old Hemes of the 
schools will be used in the remainder of the chapter. 

1. Apprenticeship center: 

(centre tapprentissage) — old name 
(college (Tenseignement technique) — new name 

2. Technical secondary school : 

(college technique) — old name 
(lycee technique) — new name 

3. Part-time courses established by municipalities and private 
agencies. 

4. Vocational sections in the lower secondary school : 

( Cours complementaire ) — old name 
(college tenseignement general) — new name 

5. Technical sections in the academic secondary schools: 
(lyceesj college) — old name 
( lycee ) —new name 

~ / 

“ Por i much longer Hat ice : Prance. Mlnlattre de I’Educmtlon National. Ann moire 
de I'Xducation Nationelt, lit*. Paris : I960, p. 157-16®. 
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6. (a) National vocational schools (E.N.P.) : 

(ecole nationale professionneUe) — old name 
(lycee technique) — new name 

(b) National schools for study of technical education 
(E.N.E.T) 

(ecole nationale d' etude technique) — old name 
(lycee technique) — new name 

7. Trade schools: 

(ecole de metier) — old name \ 

( lycee technique) — new name 

Among the public vocational schools in the year 1960-61 there were 
906 apprenticeship centers; 306 vocational sections in lower secondary 
schools; 210 colleges techniques;* 162 technical sections in academic 
secondary schools; 39 national vocational schools; and 25 trade 
schools. 1 * For that year there were 14,108 teachers for the public 
apprenticeship centers, and 11,244 teachers for all those public voca- 
tional schools now to be called lycee technique M 
Vocational education for many students begins at age 13 after 7 
years of elementary education when they enter the college technique 
or one of the national vocational schools. Some make their choice 1 
or 2 years earlier by entering a preparatory section of one of the voca- 
tional schools where they complete grades 6 and 7 before starting 
the real vocational program in the eighth grade. Similarly, those 
enrolled in the vocational sections of the lower secondary school have 
made their choice at the age of 11 after completion of 5 years of 


ToWt 29.— Inrollmentt In vocational secondary schools, by typos of schools, public and 

privates 1961-62 1 


Types of schools 


Apprenticeship centers (full-time) 

National vocational schools, technical secondary schools (coBi*** 

technique*) 

Vocational sections In lower secondary schools (court eompUmtn- 

teb**).. 

Technical sections of academic secondary schools. 

Apprenticeship centers (part-time) 

Study by correspondence 

Total enrollments 



1961-62 


Public 

Private 

1 Total 

226,000 

130,000 

666,000 

170,000 

45,000 

216,000 

64,007 

7,790 

62,697 

66,000 

14,000 

49,000 

28,000 


28,000 

18,000 


18,000 

626,607 

108,790 

722,697 


i Education fa Prune*, No. 16, January 1962, p. 6. Data lor public court conpUmentabt* are lor 1969-61 
and are taken from information* Stattetiqu**, dtcembre 1969, p. 472; septembre-octobre 1969, p. 662; and 
mat 1969, p. 267. The figure for court conpUmentabt* In private schools Is for the year 1969-69 and Is taken 
from information* Dtattetiqu**, No. 64-86, dfeembre 1961. p.8U. 


"informat4on*8toti*tique*, septembre 19$1. p. 192. 

n France. Mlnlatfre de TEdncatlon Nationale. The Education Movement in France 
During the Academic Tear Iff #-* |. Parla : 1961. p. 10. 
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schooling. Students have entered the apprenticeship centers typically 
at the age of 14 after completion of the 8 years of the elementary 
school. Many of the students in vocational schools are overage indi- 
cating previous school failure; for the school year 1959-60, 18 per- 
cent of those in the eighth grade were 15 years >>ld and 24 percent in 
the ninth grade were 16 years old. 1 * * ( 

Students have a choice between public and private vocational edu- 
cation; many of the private facilities are operated by business and 
industrial concerns. In the latter part of thp 1950’s the growth of 
public vocational education far outstripped that of private vocational 
education. As indicated in the data for 1961-1962, public vocational 
education has more than doubled the enrollment of private vocational 
education. ' ; 

Between 1952-53 and 1958-59 public vocational education increased 
by 29 percent. A big increase (57 percent) came in the national vo- 
cational schools, while other schools increased as follows: 1 * 

41.7 percent — technical secondary schools. 

23.5 percent — t^hnical sections of academic secondary schools. 

18 percent—apprent icesh i p centers. 

The vocational sections in the lower secondary school almost doubled 
between 1952 and 1960. 

The increase in vocational education has been more than matched 
by the increase in academic secondary education, so tTiat the balance 
has not shifted. As of October 5, 1960, vocational education had 27.3 


ToM* 30. — Enrollment* In vocational tocondory education by typo* of whool* and selected 

yocnrt: 1952-1 960 1 



Types of aebools 


196*41 


1964-66 


National vocational school (E.N.P.and E.N.B.T.)— - 

Technical secondary schools (colU ft* tecAnifuet) 

Trade schools {itoUt it rktHtrt) 

Technical sections In aea&mtc secondary schools 


11,088 14,601 

09,397 79,496 


(fyefo, cofUftt) 

Vocational sections In lower secondary schools 

(coars compUmtnitirtt).. C- 

Apprenticeship centers (foU-tkne).. 

Apprenticeship centers <part-time) 

Improvement schools—....^ 

Municipal vocational courses 


2**64 

28,080 

146,141 

8,118 

11,290 


28,681 

28,063 

161,863 

11,804 

8,313 


Totals.. 


297,618 


317,706 


School year 


1967-60 

1968-69 

1900-01 

1*676 

3*477 

I 

96,606 

9*300 

} 14*791 

6,417 

4*282 

) 

24,987 

27.430 

8*363 

28,883 

3*887 

64,607 

168,890 

17*703 

30*310 

19,764 

1*467 

21 , no 

2,935 

*777 


6*789 

01,776 


413,836 

441,087 

40* 787 


'Education fa Fronct. No. 12, December I960, p. 8. Data for October 6, i960, are liven in Information 
StttUUqui*, dtcambre 1000. p. 472. 


o" Information BtatitUquu, septembre 1001. p. 188. 

* Information St at it Ho net, Juln-jnlllet, 1900. p. 270. 

091-808 0—83 -10 
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percent of the total public secondary school enrollment. In this calcu- 
lation the vocational- sections of the lower secondary school were 
counted as part of vocational education. Not counted at all were/ 
the approximately 170,000 enrolled in part-time studies in agriculture. 
If this figure is added, vocational education then represents .33.3 per- 
:cent, or otie-third, of all public secondary school enrollments. 

On the basis of the increases in 1961 over 1960 for public education, 
the 64,000 pupil-increase in academic secondary schools compares to 
an increase of 39,000 in vocational education. Percentage-wise, how- 
ever, the vocational schools increased more than the academic sec- 
ondary schools. The balance is tipped back toward academic educa- 
tion when the lower secondary schools ( court complementaires) are 
included. The 77,000 increase in these lower secondary schools was 
the largest of all, and proportionately the academic sections of the 
lower secondary schools increased more than the vocational sections.* * 0 

Court CompUmentatre — Vocational Sections 
In 1959-60, in the public lower secondary schools, there were 48,489 
students in the vocational and 361,784 in the academic sections. Of 
those in the vocational sections the largest number, 26,219, were in 
the commercial program, compared to 12,413 in the industrial sections. 
Far behind were the small enrollments in home economics and agri- 
culture. Moreover, while the industrial sections had an enrollment 
increase of 7.8 percent over the previous year and the commercial 
sections 4 percent, the enrollments, in agriculture went down 20 
percent.* 1 , 

^ the 1930’s, however, the chief reasons for adding vocational sec- 
tions to the court complementaire, a procedure authorized by a law of 
1926, were summarized as (a) cost of providing separate vocational 
schools in rural areas; (b) desire not to draw rural youth away from 
the farm areas.** In practice, however, most of the vocational sections 
were established in urban areas, particularly iii the region of Paris. 

For the year 1958-59 the Paris region (academic of Paris) had 62.7 
percent of the total French enrollment in vocational sections in public 
court compUmentairety and the immediate" Paris area ( Departement 
of the Seine) had 49.9 percent of the total. On the other hand, the 
Paris region had only 25.9 percent of the enrollment in academic 
sections of the public court compUmentairet. 1 * Girls predominate in 
both the vocational and academic sections of the court complc- 
mentairet. 


•Information, Btatietiquee, Ml 1M0. p. 247 and dfcwmbn I960, p. 44S. 

** IMS., mat I960, p. 247. . 

* Minister* de 1'Edacatlon National*. Bncycloptdie Pratique de VBducation m Prance. 
Paris: I960, p. 172. - . • 

“ Information! Btatietiqun, m»J I860, p.248. 
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The vocational sections accept students at the age of 11 after com- 
pletion of the first 6 years of elementary schooling. A 4-year program 
is then offered (grades 6, 7, 8, 9) of which the first 2 years are largely 
academic education, with some vocational orientation. The third and 
fourth year of the program (grades 8, 9) are vocational and are simi- 
lar to the work offered in the same grades of the technical secondary 
school (college technique). Those who complete the 4-year program 
of the cours compUmentaire are supposed to be eligible to enter the 
10th grade level (2e in French terminology) of the college technique. 

Apprenticeship Centers 

In France, many workers in industry and in the various trades and 
crafts receive their training through the apprenticeship system. This 
training may be the old-fashioned system of a young person (age 
14-17) working in factories or commercial establishments under an 
artisan and attending a minimum of 160 hours per year of course 
work, for which the employer must release him during the work 
day.* * 4 Training may also be taken in one of the many apprenticeship 
centers which came into being shortly before World War II as an 
emergency measure for rapid training of young workers as a part of 
the stepped-up rearmament of the late 1930’s. The number of such 
centers has more than doubled since World War II. 

The apprenticeship center has been characterized as a cross be- 
tween a factory and a school, because the students tend to spend 
about half of a 40-hour week in formal classroom study and the other 
half in practical work — in a factory or in a shop maintained by the 
apprenticeship center. In 1969, 84.2 percent of the apprentice stu- 
dents boarded at the center, and 38 percent of all the students en- 
rolled in that year were girls.** 

Some of the apprenticeship centers are public, operated by a muni- 
cipal government or the national government, while others are pri- 
vately operated by business and industrial concerns in order to pre- 
pare workers for a particular industry. The apprenticeship tax on 
industrial and business concerns provides the money for apprentice- 
ship centers. 

. An English authority on French education calls the apprenticeship 
center the greatest achievement in French postwar education, because 
it fulfills the ideal of a worker-citizen, stated as long ago as the 1790’s 
by Condorcet but so long neglected; and because it represents a new 
approach in educational method.** Since the apprenticeship centejrs 

M Mne pclopddio Pratipao 4* VMdmeatUm on Fronco, 1990, op. oU. p. 192. 

m ImformoHotu BtoHotifoot, aeptembr* 1001. p. 204. 

* DoMaaon, Chart** H, "Th* French Centra d’A ppren tlsuf*. ” Yearbook of education, 

1MI. Tonk*r*-«n-Hnd*oo t Now Tort : World Book Co.. IMS. p. 184-100. 
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were designed for young people not doing well in school, a fresh 
approach was needed in order to reach them. Hence, the old in- 
centives of academic study were replaced by an appeal to practicality, 
to vocational interest, to the concrete. The great stress is on ability 
to think and to use materials^ and not on the “cr ammin g” of facts.” 

According to the original plan, all 14-year olds who applied, except 
those obviously unfit, were to be accepted by the apprenticeship cen- 
ters. Actually, because of lack of sufficient facilities, some students 
are turned down.” Each region lias its own way of handling this 
problem, usually by arranging an examination when the number of 
applicants exceeds the available places. 

The apprenticeship centera charge no tuition. Typically a student 
enters after finishing the eighth year of the elementary school; it ia 
not necessary to have the elementary school certificate, although 71.7 
percent of those entering in 1960 did possess this certificate. Of the 
1969 enrollment, 88.9 percent came from the 8-year elementary school 
and 8.1 percent from the court complement aires ; in addition, 4.2 per- 
cent transferred from academic secondary schools and 8.8 percent 
from technical secondary schools." 

A variety of programs in the apprenticeship centers prepare for 
many different occupations, 10 often grouped into 4 or 6 categories, such 
as automobile repair, woodworking, metal work and electrical work. 
Many of the apprenticeship centers for girls offersewing, dressmaking 
and home economics. In large urban areas, particularly Paris, there 
are specialized programs, such as zinc work, roofing and tiling, radio, 
and refrigeration.? 1 

Local apprenticeship centers tend to train youth for local industries, 
and even for a specific industrial concern when the center is operated 
by that concern, whereas national centers train for jobs in more than 
one locality. Contact with the needs of industry is maintained 
through a system of local advisory committees which include repre- 
sentatives of employers and trade unions, along with o£hers nominated 
by the technical division of the Ministry of National Education. 

TTie general theory behind all’ vocational education in France is that 
utilitarian and cultural ends are merged in the interest of forming a 
technical, yet humane man, keeping in mind the realities of the modern 
world where technology an.4 culture are inseparable.” For the ap- 

• DoMnaon, Chirlct H. "Prinw end Technical Education Today.” educational Forum, 

January, 1057. p. 1M. _ 

• Miuoution In Franc*. Ho. 13, December 1060. p. fO. 

•Information* SteltaHf nee, aeptaaebia 1961. p. 205. 

a Ion* Uat of thane occupation! ooo: Bncpd'optAl* Pratique to VBAueetion an 
Prenoe, me, op. alt., p. 154-165. 

• DoMnaon,*?. eit., p. 162 . 

•Ammatre da VBiueation National*, mt, op. cit., p. 82. 



prenticeship centers specifically, & code to guide teachers character- « 
izesthe program as follows: '* 


It ii necessary not to forget that the majority of them [the students] 
are young people . . . who, for various reasons, have not been able to 
contemplate taking up purely intellectual studies. The limited time 
available for general education, the aptitudes |>f these young people, and 
the practical work which they will perfprm in life, all these prevent us 
front envisaging, save In exceptional cases, studies which are too abstract 
or theoretical, too heavy or complicated. Indeed, these would only prove 
to be futile, and possibly turn away the pupils forever from intellectual 
activities. It is vital, therefore, in the time which is available for gen- 
eral studies, to go straight to the essential point, and to strive above all 
to be useful, simple, concrete, living and interesting. 

An effort is made to relate the academic studies to the .practical 
orientation of the students; thus, history, for example, becomes a his- 
tory of labor starting with slavery in ancient Egypt. Similarly, the 
study of civics includes an analysis of the rights of workers.* 4 The 
40-hour week apparently makes homework out of the question, and J . 
written work in a class, such as history, is kept to a minimum.** The 
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m Quoted in Dobtnoon, Educational F orum , January 1957, op. ctt., p. 158, 
" Dobtnoon, yearbook of Education, iff 8, op. eit., p. 184-185. 
m Dobtnoon, Miuoationml Forum, January 1907, op. oit., p. 168. 
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teachers seek to use the available time to awaken the students to re- 
flection on matters relating to their work and their life as citizens. 
All girl students, regardless of their specialized trade, are given some 
home economics training u to prepare them for their future role as 
homemakers.” •• 

At the end of the 3-year program in an apprenticeship center the 
students must pass an examination in order to receive a certificate of 
vocational aptitude (certificat (inaptitude professtonnette — C.A.P.). 
The C.A.P. has been described by French authorities as certifying 
“merely that the holder is competent to start work in a trade for 
which he has completed the elementary apprenticeship but which he 
can learn thoroughly only through practice.” 17 Some of those with 
a C.A.P. get a higher certificate, brevet professionnel , after working 
in' an occupation for 2 or 3 years and taking a part-time improvement 
course. A written examination must be passed to obtain the brevet 
professionnel. 

The apprenticeship centers vary considerably in quality. Many 
have well-equipped shops, several mechanical drawing rooms and 
suitable facilities, while some of the small centers away from urban 
areas have only a few sewing machines and a few stoves and washing 
machines to demonstrate the household arts. Some of the centers 
benefit by being connected with a technical secondary school and shar- 
ing some of its facilities. The young boys and girls in a typical cen- 
ter, however, are cut off from others of their age who will grow up 
to be the doctors, lawyers, teachers, and businessmen of French society. 
Some parents are suggesting that children enter the apprenticeship 
centers at a later age, namely 15.“ 

A foreign observer of French education, in noting that apprentice- 
ship training is still popular in France, asserted that methods of work 
do not change or improve much under such a system; hence, such 
trades as woodworking, masonry, and plumbing do not change much 
from one generation to the next. On the other hand, he suggested 
that a French youth working under a craftsman receives an excellent 
training in such hand skills as ceramics, wood carving, jewelry mak- 
ing, and cabinet work.“ The limitations ascribed to apprenticeship 
training would apply less to those programs which devote a sizeable 
portion of time to theoretical classroom instruction. 


"Education in Fran ct. No. 12. Decomber 19 AO. p. 11 . 

* “FfMeo.** World Survey of Education, III: Secondary Education. Paris : UNESCO, 
19«1. p. 487. Text prepared by French National Commission for UNESCO. 

Mallihson. An Introduction to the Study of Comparative Education. Second edition, 
ep. eit., p. 220. 

• HoUlnsbead, Byron 8 . “Some 'Utterances Between American and European Educa- 
tion." Third Workshop of Educational Organization (Condeneed Report) April t«-S0. 

|* *f P. Washington, D.C. : U.S. Offlce of Education, 1989. p. 4. 
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1 

Trade Schools ( Ecoles de Metiers) 

The trade schools are often established by a chamber of commerce 
or some occupational group in order to provide specialized training 
for one type of industry or area of work. The most important part 
of the curriculum is given over to practical work. 40 Students are 
accepted at age 13 for a 3-year program to prepare for such occupa- 
tions as plumbing, masonry, carpentry, painting and photography. 

National Vocational Schools 

In 1960 there were 33 national vocational schools and 14 in the 
process of being established. While some admit students at the age 
of 11 after 5 years of elementary education, the usual procedure is 
to accept students at the age of 13 after completion of 7 years of 
schopling. Admission is by a national competitive examination held 
at several different centers in France. The examination covers the 
work of the sixth and seventh grades. 

Students enroll in one of three sections, either industrial, commer- 
cial or hotel work. Some students in the industrial and commercial 
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fictions stay to complete a 5-year program and receive the diploma 
j v d diplorm (Pelive brevete . Others, after sufficient work experi- 
ence, may become foremen. The hotel course is 4 years in length. 

In all the sections vocational specialization becomes pronounced 
from the third year on. In the third year (10th grade) two addi- 
tional sections are offered, the academic for those who hope to go on 
to the technical baccalaurcat , and a social work section as a'subdivision 
of the commercial section. 

Technical Secondary School {College Technique) 

This school has been characterized as one offering training for 
highly skilled manual and non-manual workers who, with age and 
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1 

experience, will be capable of becoming foremen and supervisors.” 41 
In 1960 it was reported that the number of technical secondary 
schools was insufficient to meet the needs of France; at that time there 
were 225 of these schools, located mostly in industrial regions. 41 

A technical secondary school can be established by a commune or a 
department. There is a trend toward local governments withdrawing, 
from the field of vocational and technical education, with the result 
that special occupational and business groups tend to establish narrow 
vocational schools where economic motives mix with educational cri- 
teria. 4 * The technical secondary schools operated by local govern- 
ments can be taken over by the national government upon request 
from the local authorities. 

Normally, students enter the college technique at the age of 13 after 
completion of 7 years of academic schooling. As in the case of other 

u "France." World Survey 0 / Education HI, op. cU., p. 487. 

41 iwiMfre 4e VBtucmtUm National*, iff#, op. cit. t p. 89. 

** Tbabault. Yearbook of Education, /III, op. cit. M p. 878-874. 
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types of vocational schools, some enter 1 or 2 years .earlier and are 
placed in a preparatory division, until they have completed the 7th * 
grade. At the time of entering the technical secondary school a 
student takes an aptitude examination, and in instances where the 
num of candidates exceeds the available places this examination 
is used to reject some applicants. * 

catic al education in the college technique is less narrowly spe- 
cialized than the apprenticeship centers. The basic program is 3 years 
in length and includes grades 8, 8, and 10. Some of the students, 
particularly boys, stay on for a fourth year. In a limited number of 
the technical secondary schools, an academic section offers 5 years 
of work leading to the secondary school diploma in the technical 
line (technical baccalaureat). Some of the schools offer a fifth and 
sixth year of study alpng vocational and technical lines. 

Students usually enroll in one of three programs of study, namely, 

(a) industrial, (b) commercial, and (c) hotel work. Recently a sec- 
tion preparing people to be aides or secretaries in social work has 
been added. At the end of the third year the students receive the 
first certificate of vocational education ( brevet (Teneeignement com - 
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mercial , indusfriel , hotelier, social). The second certificate is given 
to those who finish the fourth year. For those students in the hotel 
sections, it is recommended that the fourth year include 6 months’ 
work in a hotel in a foreign country. The nine hotel sections, or 
hotel Schools as they are called, allow students in the third year of 
the program to specialize in either administrative skills, such as hotel 
' accounting, or in practical skills, such as cooking and waiting on 
tables. Nearby hotels are used for the practical work. 

The industrial sections for girls prepare them for sewing and dress- 
making and related industrial jobs. The boys’ sections train for a 
variety of jobs, including plumber, automobile mechanic, mason, elec- 
trician, cabinet maker, coppersmith, and chemist’s assistant The 
comihercial sections offer work in typing, stenography and book- 
keeping. 

Technical Sections in Academic Secondary Schools 

After World War II an attempt was made to raise the status of 
technical training by creating the technical bacoalauriat. Thus, A 
student could secure the prized secondary school diploma by following 
a program of technical studies rather than the language-oriented 
programs of the lycte and colUge. 

Technical sections were subsequently added in some of the aca- 
demic secondary schools, particularly in the colleges. Reportedly, 
however, general acceptance of the technical baccalauriat was gained 
only by making the program of study so heavily weighted with 
mathematics and theory, and so light on technology, as to make it 
difficult to be recognized as a technical program. 44 

New Certificates 

Under a change instituted in 1959 new terminology was introduced 
into vocational education. Those who complete 11 years of school- 
ing (7 of elementary plus 4 of vocational) receive a certificate called 
agent Jechntden brevete. Completion of 12 years of schooling (7 of 
elementary plus 5 of vocational) leads to a certificate called tech- . 
nicien breveti , considered the equivalent of completion of the 11th 
grade of an academic secondary school, i.e., part I of the baccalaurtat. 
Some students will go on for a 13th year and receive the technicien 
mperietlr brevete, the equivalent of part II of the baccalaureat.** 

Agriculture and Home Economics 
Most of the agriculture and home economics courses in France 
are taken on a part-time basis by boys and girls between the ages of 

* Doblnaon, Tha MmMm m! Forum, January 1957, op. ott., p. 185. 

* 4««N«<re 4« I’Kdncation Notional* *, lttd, op. eU., p. 32. 
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14 and 17 who have finished 8 years of elementary schooling and 
left school at the age of 14 to work on a farm. In the seventh 
and eighth grades of the rural elementary school these young people 
had a course in applied science, which for the boys concentrated on 
agriculture and for the girls on home economics. A very small 
number of students complete grades 6 through 9 in a vocational sec- 
tion of a lower secondary school (cours complementaire) where they 
specialize in agriculture or home economics; in the school year 1958- 
59, 2,820 were enrolled in agriculture sections and 5,182 in home eco- 
nomics sections of public cours complement aries.^ 

Only a few of the agriculture schools are classified by the French 
as secondary education. Of the approximately 170,000 students en- 
rolled in agriculture and home* economics courses only about 6,000 
are in full-time schools on the secondary level. The part-time agri- 
culture courses and schools are classified as post-elementary and 
include the following: - 

1. C&Urs postscolaires agricolei which consist of 100 hours of in- 
struction per year in agriculture and home economics 

2. Seasonal schools , both fixed and moving, which meet 1 or 2 days 
per week for 4 months in the winter season over a 2-year period. \ 
The courses are offered in 88 fixed schools which are annexed to 
elementary schools, lower secondary schools or academic. secondary 
schools. Some of the schools move from one community to the next 
giving a series of lessons in each. 

3. Apprenticeship centers in agriculture offering a. 2- or 3-year 
course, some operating only in the winter months. 

4. Rural home economics schools for girls. 

There are 104 schools, both fixed and moving, which accept girls 
at the age of 14, and offer either a 4-month or a 9-month course. 
Enrollments usually are less than 50 girls per school. 

Most of the agricultural students are in the emirs postscolaires 
agricoles which may be taken over a 3-year period in centers which 
often serve several communities. Students begin the program at 
the age of 14 and take the courses on Thursday evenings or on Sun- 
day, while working full-time on farms. The teachers, often work 
full-time in an elementary school during the day and handle the 
agricultural courses for extra pay. To enable students to get in 
100 hours it has been necessary to have the courses available for at 
least 120 hours per year. These courses are considered to be the 
lowest level in agricultural education and they enrolled the largest 
number of students, about 90,000 in the year 1958-59. This total ’ 
represents only about one third of the rural youth, ages 14 to 17, 


m Informations SlatUtiquei, mat I960, p. 287. . 
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who are eligible to take these courses. Among the reasons given for 
the less than full enrollment are the lack of proper equipment and 
facilities for the courses, which represent a heavy financial burden 
on local communities, and a certain amount of doubt among some 
people as to the value of the courses. 47 The majority of students 
enrolled in these courses do not finish the 3-year program required 
to receive a certificate. In 1960 only 7,695 boys and 3,211 girls, or 
a total of 10,906, took the examination at the end of the 3-year course ; 
of these 8,172 passed the examination and received the certificate 
{certificat d? etudes postscolaires agricoles) . 4# 

On the full-time secondary school level there are the following: 

1. 18 practical schools of agriculture. Students must have com- 
pleted 8 years of elementary school and hold the elementary school 
certificate. The course is 2 years in length and includes agriculture 
and academic subjects. Most of the schools have workshops for man- 
ual training in iron and wood. 

2. 18 regional schools of agriculture. These are at a higher level 
than the practical schools of agriculture. Students are accepted at 
the age of 15 after completion of the equivalent of the ninth grade. 
The course lasts 3 years and is considered the equivalent of completion « 
of the eleventh grade (Part I of the baccalaureat) in the academic 
secondary school. 4 * * 

3. A few specialized schools of agriculture somewhat similar to the* 
regional schools, but offering such specialities as horticulture. 

The small enrollments in these schools are indicated in the figures 
for 1957-58.*° * 

Nupiberof 

students 


Regional schools (public) 1,400 

Private schools 350 

Practical schools (public) 1,000 

Private schools 500 

Rural home economics schools for girls (public) 3, 700 

Seasonal schools (public) : 

fixed ... 2, 800 

moving ^rr 1, 000 

Apprenticeship centers (public) 3,955 

Private schools 3, 000 


" Encyclopedic Pratique de V Education m France, op. cit., p. 188. 

“ Information » Btatietiquee, No. 88, man 1982, p. 110. 

• Mlnlsttre de l’Educatlon Natlonale, loatltat PMagoglque National. L’OrganUiation 
de I'Eneeiffntment en Prance. Paris : 1057. p. 72. 

“ Encyclopedic Pratique de ('Education m Prance, op. cit., p. 100-198. 
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It is now being said in France that the country must improve its 
agricultural education if it is to keep up with other countries. 81 
Specific suggestions include the following : M 

1. More"* control over attendance and actual completion of the 
course work. .Some of the private agricultural courses are 
cited as being lax in this regard. 

2. Raising the quality of the courses, which in some cases has 
been loweredTiy misuse of correspondence programs. 

3. Bringing some unity out of the present situation, namely, the 
great variety of courses of different levels and duration. 

4. Continued cooperation of the Ministry of Agriculture and 
the Ministry of National Education, since both offer courses • 
in agriculture. 

Also noted are the very small numbers enrolled in the top schools 
of agriculture, on the secondary school level, namely the regional 
schools and the practical schools. This situation is attributed in 
part to the fact that these schools are not a clear link between ele- 
mentary education and higher education; for example, the graduates' 
of these schools are not considered as having reached the level of com- 
pletion of Part II of the baccalaureat, which is the usual requirement 
for entrance into higher education.” Some students take additional 
study, and then are able to enter higher schools of agriculture. 

Vocational Guidance 

Since 1937 France has had a system of vocational guidance centers 
outside the school system, but under the general supervision of the 
Ministry of National Education. They are primarily for children 
leaving school at the age of 14, and seek to help them to “choose a 
trade with reference to their tastes, aptitudes and family situation 
and the needs of the labor market.” 54 
' A law of March 10, 1937, made vocational guidance tests compul- 
sory in apprenticeship programs in certain occupations. This was fol- 
lowed by a decree of May 24, 1938, which authorized the establishment 
of vocational guidance centers. These events were closely related to 
the problem of economic recovery and to a report issued at the time 
which cited the need for more highly skilled workers.” The goals of 
vocational guidance as stated in the law included the increasing of na- 
tional production and the raising of the qualifications of workers.” 

" Bncycloptdie Pratique de Vtduoation en France, op. ett., p. 19«. 

"Ibtd., p. 188-180. 192, ISO. 

"Ibid., p. 192. 

L’Orfonttotton <S# I'Bnteipnement en France, op. ett., p. 9. 

"Vocational Outdance in France. Genova, Swltierland : International Labor Oflce. 
1954. p. 8. 

" Annnair* tie I’Bducation National*, t»t», op. cit., p. 172. 
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The growth of the vocational guidance centers was slow for a long 
time after 1938 and picked up momentum only after 1951. At the 
end of 1952 a total of 702 persons were employed in vocational guid- 
ance centers. At that time the staff of a center usually included a 
director, one or more counselors, and two clerks. Few of the centers 
in 1954 were abla^to afford a full-time welfare worker or a full-time 
physician." \ 

The importance o^ guidance lias become more obvious as a result 
of such factors as: M (1) industrialization of France and the need to 
train workers to handle different and improved equipment; (2) war 
and ,the need to train workers quickly and efficiently for the right 
jobs. The quality of the guidance offered has improved with the 
progress of psychology, including research on adaptability of workers 
to their jobs. 8 * * v ^ 

It was reported in 1960 that most of the departementa of France 
had a vocational guidance center, and the number of children seen 
each year had risen to over 200,00ft,* 0 A report 6 years earlier had 
noted' that because of limited staff tne centers were not able to examine 
all children leaving school at the age of 14. Elementary schools closest 
to the centers tended to be serviced, urban schools being given prefer- 
ence because their students were the ones most likely to Miter the 
factories. In contrast, rural children rarely were examined.* 1 
The usual proceduresis for a number of elementary schools to be 
assigned to a center. On a specified day children from a particular 
school will arrive at the center for a series of tests and interviews. 
To save time, the schools are supposed to send the school records of 
each child to the center beforehand. Moreover, schools are urged to 
supply medical records to the centers so that only the doubtful cases 
will have to be given physical examinations. 

The whole operation is considered a 1-day affair, during which the 
school record and medical record are consulted, aptitude tests are 
taken, inquiries made into the social background of the child, and 
literature is distributed on work opportunities. Ideally, visits to fac- 
tories and vocational training schools are included when possible. 

Each child who visits the center receives a certificate providing 
information on vocational aptitudes, and specifying any trades likely 
to be beyond his or her physical capacity. Some occupations will only 
accept those who have a certificate indicating they were examined by 
a vocational guidance center. 

m Vocational Guidance In France, op. e it., p. 14. 

"/m:, p. 1. 
m nu. 

• Siucation In France, No. 12, December 1900, p. 9. 

" Vocational Guidance hi France, op. o it., p. 29. 
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Job placement is an essential aim of the guidance process, though 
the centers do not secure jobs for young people except indirectly 
.through their contacts. In some parts of France experiments in co- 
ordinating job placement agencies and the vocational guidance cen- 
ters have beeir undertaken.* 2 

In the last decade, the services of the centers have expanded and 
upon request they give examinations to the mentally deficient, the 
blind, and to other types of children brought to the centers on the 
initiative of the parents. Some vocational schools have requested help 
from the centers in the matter of selecting applicants for admission, 
and some factories have obtained similar help in selecting people for 
their apprenticeship programs. 

Lack of sufficient funds held back the development of vocational 
guidance centers in France until 1951 when the national government 
assumed responsibility for paying the salaries of the staff of the 
centers. Previously, the centers had to appeal for funds to local gov- 
ernments, to occupational groups, and to private associations. 

The national government had displayed an interest in vocational 
guidance as early as 1922, when an official decree specified that voca- 
tional guidance was to be administered under the vocational education 
section of the Ministry of National Education. In 1928, a group of 
people interested in vocational psychology founded an institute to do 
research and to train personnel to do counselling. In 1941, it became 
a public* agency and now offers a 2-year course to prepare people for 
counselor jobs with the vocational guidance centers. Applicants for 
the training course must be 21 years old and have the equivalent of a 
diploma from the academic secondary school. About half of those 
accepted are elementary school teachers.** 

Vocational Teachers and Their Training 
The training institutions which prepare teachers for vocational 
schools offer programs for both those who plan to teach academic sub- 
jects (i.e. French, mathematics, science) And those who will teach 
vocational and trade subjects. The highest level of training is offered 
in the Higher Normal School for Vocational Education, located at 
Cachan near Paris. Those who plan to teach in colleges techniques 
and in national vocational schools enter the Higher Normal School, 
the' entrance requirement being completion of the baccalaureat , or its 
equivalent, from a secondary school. 

The course at Cachan lasts 3 years. Through a concentrated pro- 
- gram in the first 2 years, students prepare for certificates in their fields 
of specialization— i.e. history, mathematics, applied science, and the 

• Ibid., p. 81. 

•Ibid. p. 84. 
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like— which are the equivalent of 


ipletion of a first university 


degree (licence). The third year at Cachan is devoted to teacher 
training, including practice teaching. At the end of the year students 
are awarded the C.A.P.E.T. (Certificat d? Aptitude cm Professorat de 
VEnseignement Technique), which is similar to the C.A.P.E.S. 
granted to academic secondary school teachers. 

Prospective teachers for the apprenticeship centers are trained in 
one of the five normal schools for apprenticeship, the three for boys 
being located in Paris, Lyons and Nantes while the two for girls are 
at Paris and Toulouse. A 1-year course is offered to those who are 
graduates of an academic or vocational secondary school. Teachers 
of vocational subjects in apprenticeship centers are required to have 
had 5 years work experience in the trade which they are teaching. 

Changes Since World War II 

A committee, known as the Armand-Rueff Committee, was ap- 
pointed in 1960 by the French Government to study the obstacles in 
the way of expansion of the French economy. Among the problems 
mentioned in the report of this committee was “the existence of cer- 
tain flaws in the present structure of the French system of educa- 
tion.” 64 The committee suggested, among other things, that voca- 
tional and agricultural education be combined in a new type voca- 
tional secondary school. In addition, the academic secondary schools 
would add industrial, commercial, and agricultural sections, with all 
sections having certain courses in common. 85 

The Armand-Rueff Committee also proposed that vocational train- 
ing centers for adults be developed which would provide courses both 
to advance them in their work, and to raise the cultural level of the 
public. Moreover, the committee suggested more encouragement of 
people seeking to complete their secondary education by palt-time 
vocational courses (promotion du travail) while working on a job, 
with the eventual hope of securing admittance to institutions of higher 
education. 88 

For the purposes of revitalizing French education, vocational 
education has a special advantage in that it is relatively new and 
less tied to tradition. Other advantages of vocational education have 
been listed as follows: 8T 

1. It can absorb some of the numerous pupils who failed aca- 
demic programs. 

2. It has sound appeal to the working people. 

44 Education <» France, No. 12, December 1960. p. 5. * * 

* Ibid. 

"Ibid. 

97 King, Edmund J. Other Bchoole and Our». New York: Rinehart and Company, 
1958. p. 57. 

591-898 O — 88 11 
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3. It enables boys and girls of different faiths to mingle since 
even the private vocational schools are not usually affiliated 
with a church. 

In summarizing the changes already introduced in France in voca- 
tional education since World War II one would include: 

. 1. Creation of a technical baccalaureat equivalent to the diploma 
from the classical and modem sections of the academic second- 
ary school. 

2. An attempt to provide a kind of education which would reach 
and stimulate those not inclined toward academic education. 
The apprenticeship center is an outstanding example in this 
regard. j 

8. A general attempt to raise the status of vocational education. 
Included here is the reforai of 1959 which gives the vocational 
schools new names of higher status, namely lycee and cblttge. 

Problems still to be solved in the field of vocational education in 
France include the need of more general vocational education and less 
of the narrow, single trade preparation; and the need of more liaison 
with the world of work, including actual production. 68 Greater effort 
is being called for, also, to provide enough schools and facilities so that 
large numbers of applicants for vocational education will no longer be 
turned away. 8 * It has been pointed out that those turned away by 
vocational schools are not likely to be accepted by other types of 
schools. 80 Another complicating factor is the teacher shortage ; in 1960 
it was reported that one-third of the teaching posts in vocational 
schools were held by people nqt fully qualified. 81 Finally, there is the 
slowly dyin£ tradition that vocational education is not true secondary 
education. All of the reform proposals have tried to remedy this 
particular problem. 

The reform of 1959 includes a declaration of the equality of voca- 
tional education with classical education, and thus seeks to give a new 
prestige to practical activities in accordance with the nature of modern 
civilization. 88 

Under what is entitled the Third Plan (1958-61) for economic de- v 
velopment of France, the requests for such services as roads and schools 
exceeded the available funds. Consequently, in the budget cuts, edu- 
cation received only 80 percent of its total request. Under the Sec- 
" _ 1 ) 

* Doblnaon, Educational Forum, January 1957, op. cit., p. 160. 

• Encyclopidie Pratique de V Education en France, op. cit., p. 180; Education to France, 

No. 7, September 1989. p. 80. 

n Wykea, op. eit., p. 90. 

Education in France, No. 12, December 1960. p. 29. 
nillntatbro do 1'Bdocatlon Nationals La Vie Scolaire en France. Parla: 1901. 
p. 91-92. 
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ond Plan (1953-67) education received 65 percent of what had been 
requested. 73 As a result, the expansion of education was slowed 
down, particularly vocational education. This came at a time when 
there was a shortage of skilled workers and technicians in France. 74 

Under the Fourth Plan ( 1962-65) education is to be given priority. 
While academic secondary education is to have a steady growth, there 
is to be an acceleration in the expansion of secondary, vocational and 
technical education. 

The planning commission of the national government is assembling 
data on occupation and manpower needs for the next 10-15 years so as 
“to determine the desirable distribution of the estimated total numbers 
as between : general, technical and vocational education at secondary 
level [and] arts, science, law, medicine, engineering and so on at uni- 
versity level.” 73 The commission stresses, however, that there will be 
no coercing of students into particular fields and no forgetting that 
“education serveB humanistic and democratic ends which are largely 
distinct from strictly economic needs and which must be the primary 
consideration.” 73 


n Poignant, Raymond. The Planning of Educational Expansion in Relation to Eco- 
nomic Growth: / — Prance . Parts: Organisation for European Economic Co-operation, 
1961. p. 24. 

" /Wd> p. 25. 
n Ibid., p. 15. 

»Ibid„ p. 17. 
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HIGHER EDUCATION IN FRANCE 

¥ n 1950, 2 percent of the youth of France of university age succeeded 
in securing the first university degree (licence) or an equivalent 
' diploma; by 1960, the figure had increased to 3.3 percent. It is pre- 
dicted that by 1970, 7.2 percent of the eligible age group annually will 
receive a university degree, or an equivalent diploma. 1 

Higher education in France is offered chiefly in the 16 public uni- 
versities, which are supported and supervised by the national govern- 
ment A relatively small number of student* receive their higher 
education in small specialized schools, called grandee ecolee^atteir 
attached to departments of the government, which train executives 
and specialists primarily for those departments. In addition, a very 
small portion of higher education enrollment is found in private 
institutions, including those affiliated with religious groups. Enroll- 
ments in higher education, public and private, for the academic year 
1961—62, equalled 268,500, of which 31,500 were in the national grandee 
ecolee and 11,000 in private grandee ecolee and university faculties. 

Most of the ltkpublic universities have the traditional faculties 
(similar to collegesVithin a university in the United States) of law, 
medicine, humanities ( letters), and sciences. One does not get a 
true picture, however, of the vast array of courses And programs of 
study available, including many in applied fields, unless account is 
taken of the numerous institutes attached to the universities. These 
institutes sponsor both research and course work in specialized and 
applied fields for which the traditional faculties have not provided. 
The majority of the students take their work in the universities, 
and many enrolled in the grandee ecolee , through a cooperative ar- 
rangement, take much of their course work in a faculty of a uhiversity. 

Most French universities date back to the Renaissance. Two trace 
their origins to the 13th century;. six were established in the 1400’s 
and .three more in the 1500’s. The last to be established was the 
University of Lyon, in 1888. .* > ' 

■ —i i . 

' .>V . V* 

* L’Educatlon National*, 16 terrier, 1W2. p. 12. 
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The French universities from the 15th century on, however, did 
not thrive and sank into mediocrity.* During the period immediately 
preceding the French Revolution the universities had decayed to the 
point that much of the intellectual progress of the country was de- 
veloping outside of, ttnd at times even in opposition to, the univer- 
sities. 3 Because of this, and for other reasons of a political nature, 
the universities were suppressed during the Revolution. During the 
Revolution two institutions were established which have grown into 
famous grandee codes, namely the Ecde Polytechnique and the Ecole 
Normaie Superieufe. •> 

Napoleon reorganized higher education by a decree of May 1, 1808. 
The various university faculties were restored but all were placed 
under direct control of the national government; even student fees 
were paid directly to the national government. The various faculties 
(law, humanities, medicine, etc.) in a given geographic area often 
did not work closely together and did not think of themselves as 
constituting a university. The French universities were reconstituted 
by a law of July 10, 1896, which grouped together the faculties in a 
given geographic area to constitute the University of Nancy, the 
University of Bordeaux, and so cm. 

Although operating under the Ministry of National Education, the 
universities by the law of 1896 were given a certain amount of auton- 
omy, including the right to handle their own finances. The newly 
created university councils had disciplinary powers over students and 
teachers. Professors were appointed by the Ministry of National 
Education, but on the recommendation of committees and councils of 
the university. Professors’ salaries were paid by the national 
government. 

Each university was authorized to receive gifts and grants, and 
student fees were paid direct/ly to the university. With this new au- 
tonomy it was possible to propose and finance new courses and pro- 
grams of study and to expand the scope of the universities. 

French higher education had been Islow to respond to changes 
brought about by such forces as the industrial revolution. The law 
of 1896 was intended to revitalize the cultural life of France, particu- 
larly in the provinces through the 15 provincial universities. It was 
hoped that each university would reflect and encourage the cultural . 
interests of its region, and to 'some extent this is true today. The 
course work centered around the clock-making industry, offered at the 

! I, 

* Thabault, Roger. “Professional Studies In the University and In Special Professional 
Schools — FrancS.” Yearbook of Education, l$5$. New York: World Book Co., 1959. 
p. 197. / ' I 

"Kandel, I. L., editor. ( *The Educational System of France.** Educational Yearbook 
/t4|. New York : Bureau of Publications of Teachers College, Columbia University, 1984. 
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University of Besangon, is frequently cited as an example. Never- 
theless the provincial universities have not been able to operate or 
a par with the University of Paris, and a decentralization drive is 
undes* way again as the nation seeks to avoid concentrating most of 
its intellectual resources in the Paris area. 

Greater flexibility was given tq French higher education by n 
decree of 1920 which authorized the creation of institutes along- 
side the traditional faculties. By 1961 there were over 150 of these 
institutes connected with the 16 universities. Each institute offers 
work in a specific field, such as physical education, sociology, engi- 
neering, economics and education. Each is headed by a professor 
from one of the faculties of the university. He represents the insti- 
tute on the council of the faculty or on one of the university councils. 
Some members of the institute devote full time to their work while 
others may teach part time in one of the faculties of the university. 

The connection between an institute and the university may be a 
very tenuous one, particularly for fields of study which are new 
are not fully accepted by traditionalists within the university. 
As a result, the institutes have been free to offer all kinds of courses 
and even to offer many of the same courses available in the regular 
faculties of the university. Thus, some phase of economics may be 
offered by several different institutes within the same university; 
moreover, more than one faculty of a university may be 'offering 
work-in the same field. Along with this system goes a vast array 
of small libraries and laboratories often serving roughly the same 
area of knowledge. The reform plan of 1946 (Langevin Plan) pro- 
posed better coordination of institutes and faculties in French higher 
education, but the plan was not adopted. 

^/in addition to the 16 cities which have universities, several other 
cities have public facilities offering one, or more years of higher 
education, and the trend is to increase the number of cities with 
such facilities. For example, in the late 1950’s certain cities were 
authorized to offer the first year of higher education in science or in 
the humanities; such courses are now available in 15 different cities 
of France. The 1-year programs in science were the first to be offered 
because of the shortage of university facilities in science. All of 
the 1-year programs are now seen as a means of meeting the problem 
of rising enrollments and as a device to effect greater decentralize* 
tion and democratization in higher education. 

The first 3 years of the program in pharmacy can be taken at a 
national preparatory school of medicine and pharmacy at Amiens 
and at Rouen. Similarly, the entire program in pharmacy and in 
medicine is offered at Limoges, at Tours, and at Rouen. Part or all 
of the course work for a degree in law is available at law institutes 
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or schools of law at Pau, Nice, Rouen, Le Maifr, Tours, Limoges, 
and Nantes. C * * 

! ■ 

Autonomy of the University 

Control over all, these facilities of higher education, whether it be 
an institute, a university, or a course offered in connection with a 
university . degree program, is held rather firmly by the national 
government through the Ministry of National Education. 

Official publications stress the autonomy of higher education in 
France, and there is not the' close government supervision which 
characterizes lower levels of French education. An English observer 
of French higher education reports that the weight of the Ministry 
of National Education is felt, though in talking to French professors- 
he found little serious disapproval of the way the Ministry handled 
higher education. They tended to tell him about the traditional 
liberty of the universities, frequently giving the example oLthe free- 
dom allowed to choose a textbook to go with the prescribed syllabus. 4 
• A recent report on freedom in French higher education asserts that 
the gov nment is driven by necessity, because of its concern to meet 
the oountnr’s need for trained personnel, to organize arid regulate 
examinations and courses of. study and “to meddle in the affairs of 
the university.” 4 The report further notes that/ government inter- 
ventionis encouraged by the fact that the French universities depend 
on the national government for most of their money (professors 1 
salaries are paid by the national government) and the government is 
not inclined to give money without adequate control. Thus, for 
example, university budgets are submitted in advance to the national 
government. 4 Figures for 1954 indicate that of the 17,861 million 
francs spent on public higher education, only 1,576 million, or approx- 
imately 9 percent, was raised by the universities. 4 While stressing 
that the Ministry of National Education does not act without prior 
consultation with the interested faculty or group within the university, 
a new official publication says that the national government is of 
necessity becoming more active as higher education expands; increas- 
ingly the national government is having to play the role of arbiter 
in reconciling higher education programs with priorities for the nation 
detertnined at the national level. 4 •;» 

\ 

‘Jones, P. Mansell. “The National System of Bducttlon In France.” Univereitiee 
Quarterly, May 1953. p. 279. ^ 

• Bulletin of the Committee on 8c!ence and Freedom. Science and Freedom , No. 19. 
June 1961. p. 17. * 

•Ibid., p. 18. 

T Thabault, Roger. “Fiscal Management In’ France.” Yearbook of Education, 19$$. 
London : Beans Bros. Ltd.,* n.d. p. 875. 

9 France. Mlntstfere de r Education National*. Encyclopedic Pratique de VBduoation en 
France. Paris: 1960. p. 848. 
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The Ministry of National Education also appoints the professors to 
the universities, but it, handles these and similar matters, such as 
promotions of university teachers, largely through two consultative 
committees which are composed of professors elected by their uni- 
versity and other individuals selected by the Ministry of National 
Education. 

The first of these two committees, the Council on Higher Education 
(Conseil de VEnseignement SupSrieur ), has 85 members selected by 
the teaching staff of the universities, 14 appointed by the Minister 
of National Education, and 4 members e» officio. The second com- 
mittee, the Committee for Consultation of the Universities (Comite 
Consul tatif de# Universites), has three-fourths of its members elected 
by the staffs of the universities and one-fourth appointed by the Min- 
ister of National Education. The degree of centralization is indicated 
by the fact that the Committee for Consultation of the Universities 
meets in Paris and draws up a list of nominations for the different 
posts in all the universities of France. Formal appointment to a uni- 
versity post is made by the Minister of National Education. 

The head of a university, called the rector, is appointed by the Min- 
ister of National Education. The rector is assisted by two university 
councils; the first of these, the faculty Council, is made up only of the 
professors, and it deals with various administrative matters, including 
staff problems. The second council, the assembly of the faculty, in- 
cludes all the regular teaching staff and deals with pedagogical mat- 
ters, such as revision of curriculums. 

The specialized schools of higher education, grande* ecoles, are 
under the control of the various government, agencies for which they 
prepare personnel. The system is so tightly knit that there is con- 
siderable criticism of inbreeding, and it is claimed that largely be- 
cause of thp priority accorded to persons trained in the grande s ecoles 
graduates of universities often have difficulty in securing top level jobs 
in government. While the grande* Icole* offer a higher education 
rather specifically oriented toward preparation for work, their gradu- 
ates are said to dominate intellectual life in France. In considerable 
measure they do so by controlling appointments to key jobs in the 
national government,® an important consideration in a country dedi- 
cated to strong central control. 

Enrollments 

Enrollments in the grande s ecole * are small relative to total enroll- 
ments in higher education.^ Only 16,500 enrolled in the grande * ecoles 
for the school year 1956-57 compared to 165,200 in the public uni- 

9 Park, Julian. "Education.” The Culture of France in Our Time . Ithaca, New York : 
Cornell UnlYeritty Preaa, 1954. p. 285. 
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versities. During the same year, 4,500 students enrolled in Catholic 
seminaries and 8,146 in Catholic institutions of higher education. 
These Catholic institutions are called faculties rather than universities. 
There were five such faculties in 1050-60 with the following enroll- 


ment : 10 

Paris - 1 7,320 

Lille 2,710 

Angers 1,531 

Lyon. 1,031 

Toulouse, i ; 577 


Total 14,078 


Although the Roman Catholic religion prevails in France, the coun- 
try in the late 10th and early 20th centuries CAtne to be dedicated to 
the twin principles of public education and separation of Church and 
state. Moreover, only the degrees and diplomas issued by the na- 
tional government have any legal status; hence, students in Catholic . 
faculties find it necessary to take examinations conducted by the state. 

The Catholic faculties of higher education were founded in 1875 by 
the Church in anticipation of the drive toward public education which 
came in the 1880*s. The Catholic faculties have continued to serve a 
very small portion of those enrolled in higher education. 


Table 37. — Unlvsrslty Enrollment* In France: (elected yean, 1949 te 1941 ‘ 


Uol versities 

1940-60 

1062-63 

1066-66 

1056-67 

1068-60 

1M0-9I 

Enrollments 

i 

Parti . ? 

66,829 

61, 166 

61161 

67,806 

70.638 

77,706 

AU 

7,186 

8,050 

0,670 

10,724 

13,003 

16,486 

Besanoon 

063 

1,037 

1,167 

1641 

2, 165 

2,217 

Bordeaux 

7,061 

8,802 

0,611 

0,863 

11,281 

12,267 

Cssn 

3,301 

3,371 

3,826 

1338 

6,810 

6.357 

Clermont.. J. 

2,043 

2,286 

2,766 

3,106 

3,688 

4,731 

Dijon 

1,720 

2,038 

2,426 

2,681 

3,107 

3,706 

0 renoble 

4,244 

1262 

1686 

6,446 

7,083 

10,007 

Lille 

6,162 

6,636 

7,406 

8,483 

10,686 

11,603 

Lyon. 

8,342 

0,237 

0,266 

0,061 

10,681 

* 13,316 

Montpellier 

6,330 

0,634 

7,064 

7,440 

8,068 

10,600 

Nancy 

4,441 

1010 

6,281 

6,600 

6,780 

8,294 

Poitiers. 

4,017 

1480 

1646 

1802 

6.877 

6,843 

Rennet ; 

5, to© 

6,473 

. 7, 161 

8,006 

0.060 

11,002 

8traiboorv J. 

6,327 

6,420 

6,148 

6,712 

6,879 

8,479 

Toulouse i_ L 

7,722 

7,664 

8,064 

8,671 

10,108 

12,070 

Total enrollments. 

131,660 

142,366 

162,246 

166,160 

186,101 

214,672 


i Information* SUtittifua, No. «2-t3, •eptembre-octobm, 1982. p. 239. 


'* InsUtut National d« la fltatiatlqae et dee Etadee Economlque, poor la Mdtropole et la 
France d’Outre-Mer. ^anwoire Btotietique de to France, It it. Paria: Presses Unlversl- 
Ulnee de France. 1988. p. 48; Information* BtatUtiquee, No. 84-88, ddcembre 1981. 
P-881-882. i 
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Tobl« 3*.— Increase in •nraJImant* in Mlnctad univmJti**: 1939, 1933, 1939 * 


Selected Universities 

1989 

nm 

1868 

Alx-MamUle 

J Mi 




w, 009 
1 MS 

o» n7 

a tm 

13, 093 
6,319 
3,688 
t 3,107 

Clermont-Ferrand I • 

1, 009 
070 

3, TaO 

O Ml 


V/u 

927 

001 
2,828 
■r ooa 

Lille. f 

Montpellier . 

1 A1« 

7, 

*1 ifll 

10,585 

Rennes...!'. 

VlV 

*- onn 

/, Sol 

8,858 

9.950 

i 


7,U77 


1 France. DocumtnU pour la Clam: Mopent AudkmnuU, No. 78, 2 Jain. 1880, p. IB. 


Higher education enrollments in France doubled between 1919 and 
1940 and tripled in the 20-year period since 1940. The growth has 
been particularly rapid in the 1950’s and in the 1960’s. ] 

Since 1939 there has been a noticeable change in the size -of French 
universities which undoubtedly has affected their character. Some, 
like the universities of Clermont-Ferrand and Dijon, had less than 
1,000 students in 1939 and were hardly different from a small Ameri- 
can liberal arts college. In 1959, both Dijbn and Clermont-Ferrand 
had more than 3,000 students. As late as 1956, however, five of the 
French universities had less than 5,000 students and only two (Paris 
and Aix) exceeded 10,000 students. As enrollments continue to in- 
crease, a number of the French universities have become large institu- 
tions, i.e., enrollments exceeding 10,000. The University of Paris con- S 
tinues to have more than one-third of the total university enrollment i 
in France. • ‘ i 

Interestingly enough, the rapid growth of French higher educa- 
tion^ has occurred without the establishment of a single new uni- 
versity;- this is in contrast to England where the growth of higher 
education has been slower, and yet seven new universities have been 
established since World War II. On the other hand, as was indicated 
earlier in this chapter, France has a number of cities which, though 
lacking a university, have one or more university faculties, and there 
are a number of other cities with “university colleges” offering the I 
first year of university study. In Jjie light of rapidly growing enroll- 
ments in higher education, it seems likely that the facilities in some 
.of these cities will expand into full-scale universities. In fact, it was 1 
announced at the end of 1961 that a university is being established at . 
Nantes, using as a foundation the faculties of medicine and science 
already there. “ ' 

Because students in French higher education tend to specialize 
rather heavily in one field, even at the undergraduate level (licence), 
it is important to see which fields have absorbed the rising enroll- > 
ments. Comparing 1949 with 1961 for instance (table 39) , it is clear \ 
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that the field of. law, which had a relatively large enrollment in 1949, 
lias not increased at all. On the other hand, enrollments in science 
have tripled, while those in the humanities increased considerably, 
but not to the point of doubling. By 1959 enrollments in science ex- 
ceeded those of any other faculty. 

As late as 1956 almost half of the students in France were receiv- 
ing their entire higher education in a faculty offering specific prepara- 
tion for a profession, namely law, medicine, or pharmacy ; the exact 
percentage enrolled in these three faculties was 44.7. ' 

In 1960, 82.5 percent of those who finished the academic secondary 
school went on to higher education. 11 Continued enrollment increases' 


Tobl« 39.— -Higher education enrollments by foculty: selected years, 1937-62 1 


v Year 

Facility enrollments 


Total 

Law 

Science 

Letters 

Medicine 

Pharmacy 

1937-38.... 

20,400 

10,173 

16,750 

17,930 

6,022 

71,276 

1949-50 X 

39,066 

26,306 

36,279 

29,491 

7,256 

136,388 

1957-68. 

36,171 

64,337 

61,372 

31,156 

8,309 

180,346 

1960-61 

33,980 

77,250 

69,660 

40 305 


911 OAR 

1901-82 

35,870 

84,500 

67,810 

48^466 


236,646 




1 Education in France , No. 8, December 1958, p. 3, end ffo. 16, Jenaary 1962, p. 8. The data for medicine 
in tbe 1960-62 period Include pharmacy. 


Tabl* 40. — Enrollment In vnivoralHot by floMt of concentrations 1960-61 1 


Universities 

Total 

students 

1960-61 

Fields of concentration 

Law 

Sciences 

Letters 

Medicine 

Pharmacy 

Theology 

Paris 

Ail 

Besancon..^ 

72,449 
16,247 
2,217 
12,072 
6, 149 

4.731 
3,706 
9,176 

11,137 

12,144 

10,461 

7,428 

6.731 
10,736 

8,443 

911,693 

14,358 

2,109 

19,319 

6,482 

1,031 

3.628 
2,296 
2,034 
1,211 
4,191 
3,907 

4.628 
3,509 
2,697 
2,207 
4,092 
2,736 
6,196 

22,826 
4,802 
966 
4 3,564 
2,298 
1,606 
1,436 
3, 129 
8,023 
8,263 
2,932 
2,165 
2,484 
3,211 
2,328 
3,261 

13,169 

2,133 

143 

2,269 

462 

869 

162* 

296 

1,677 

2.183 
1,743 
1,138 

622 

1,662 

1. 183 
1,417 

2,778 
721 
88 
462 
' 169 
343 
70 
160 
686 
467 
793 
4dl 
276 
480 
378 
447 


Bordeaux 

Caen 

Clermont 

Dijon..... 

Grenoble 

Lille 

Lyon 

Montpellier 

Nancy 

Poitiers 

Rennes 

Strasbourg 

Toulouse. 1 

Total sediments 

2,169 

946 

490 

838 

1,407 

1,846 

1,723 

1,474 

1,027 

1,142 

1,292 

1,463 

1,372 

366 

204,509 

33, m 

68,062 i 

63, 163 

30,687 

8J687 

366 


• Aitotiailon InUnutionaU du UnlmtiUt BuIUtln, mol 1982. p. m' Tbe date were supplied by the 
Bureau UniveralUlre de Statbtique de France. 


" ISEducotion NaUonale, 29 eeptembre 1960. p. 3. 
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4 

are expected for French higher education, particularly with the rapid 
increases in enrollment in the academic secondary schools. Enroll- 
ments in higher education proportionate to the total population are 
! " 1 ^ France than in any other Western European country except 
Austria. The figures are 5 students in higher education per 1,000 
population for France, and for Austria, as compared to 4 for Sweden, 
3 for Germany, 2 for England, and IT for the United States." 

Democratization of Higbe^ Education 

The rapid increase in enrollments in higher education in France 
portends a subtle though important change in the social structure of 
the country as sizeable numbers of children from the families of 
farmers and factory workers for the first time begin to enter higher 
education. Tit student body for higher education was long drawn 
from the middl class and a university degree insured one of a place 
of importance in the social structure." Reports on French higher 
education in the 1950’s continued to stress the fact that less than 9 
percent of the students came from families associated with farming 
dr factory work even though at least half of the French population was 
engaged in such occupations. 

A recent study (published ih 1960) of the social origins of students 
in French universities indicates'* very slow trend over the preceding 
20 years iir the direction of what is called democratization of higher 
education. 14 The study shows that in 1959, 3 percent of the university 
students came from families where the father was a factory worker, 

1 percent from farm worker families, and 5 percent from farm-pro- 
prietor families, or 9 percent in all. During the 1950’s other changes 
a taking place as indicated in the following data on percentage of 
students whose fathers were in selected occupations : 

P$rc*wt 


. r Aw&V Jt&Qtf 

Members of liberal professions 19 13 

Heads of enterprises 15 0 

Civil or military officials 25 28 

White-collar employee groups. ; 13 17 


!l 1 ' influx of new groups of people into higher education is related 
to several factors operating on the French scene. First of all, it is 
a reflection of higher level of aspiration among young people, though, 
of course, the number involved is still only a very small percentage 

** Birin, Lionel. “Reform In Went Europe’* Poet-Primary Education." Phi Delta „ 
Kappa*, November 1901./ p.'M. The enrollment data were taken from: UNESCO. * 
Current School Snrollmmt Statistic*. Paris: I960. Population data from U.N. 
compilation*. . 

“ ThabauK, Yearbook of Mincation, lttt, op. eU., p. 902. 

M Informations Statistiques, No. 22, Jnln-JnUlet 1990. p.299. 
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(less than 8 percent) of the group reaching university age. Then 
too, the growing complexity of the French economy, and <5f occupa- 
tions in France, places a premium on educated manpower. 

Moreover, there has been a deliberate attempt on the part of edu- 
cational reformers to remove the barriers which have prevented tal- 
ented children of the lower income classes from having the oppor- 
tunity to develop their talents. For example, a new door to higher 
education was opened by the decree of 1956 which enables certain 
people without the baccalaureat to enter higher education by passing 
a special examination.. The new door has been called the narrow 
door ( porte etroite) because so few gain access to higher education 
this way. In 1960, 72T people took the examination and 279, or 39 
percent, passed. The average age was 26 for the men and 28 for 
the women. Most of the men had taken vocational or technical 
programs on the secondary school level, and they came from the lower 
social groups. 18 

The financial barrier to higher education is also under attack. 
Tuition and fees at a French university would amount to less than 
$100 per year, and room and board can often be found at reasonable 
rates in dormitories and cafeterias subsidized by' the national govern- 
ment. Yet, in terms of the standard of living prevailing among the 
lower classes, the cost of higher education, when coupled with the loss 
of income which occurs when an 18-year-old goes to a university 
rather than to work, seems prohibitive to many persons' in France. 
For this reason a system of scholarships from the national government 
has been developed and extended. The number of scholarship holders 
increased from 36,000 in 1957-58 to 49,000 in 1960 ; higher education 
enrollments during the same period increased from 171,000 to 229,000. 
An editorial in an official French journal noted this increase in schol- 
arships but went on to comment : 

If the social origin of students is considered* the evolution of the last 
* 20 years shows a flight progress toward democratization, and as the 
number of students increases the number of scholarship holders also 
increases. 1 * 

The democratization of higher education is due primarily to the 
increased numbers of students from the lower middle class rather than 
to any sizeable influx of children of workers or farmers. It was re- 
ported in 1962 that “the son of a doctor or lawyer today has a 200 
times greater chance of entering higher education than the son of a 
laborer,” and “the current democratization of the University, although 
very real, remains very, limited.” 1T 

“ La Dtptche du Midi (Toultfuae), 10 mat. 1901. Quoted' In L’Aetualitd- PMagogigme 
A (’Stranger, Join 1901. p. 7. " 

“ Education in France, No. 12, December 1W00. p. 80. 

,T Education in France, No. 18, May 1902. p. 28, 
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It is natural in France that scholarships would come from the 
national government since all levels of education are under its cen- 
tralized control and are largely financed and supported by national 
funds. 

Changes in the scholarship system instituted in 1959 provided that 
those receiving a scholarship grant in a secondary school would have 
the grant automatically renewed as they enjtered higher education. 
The scholarship money for higher education is paid in three install- 
ments durmg'the year, in amounts according to three different cate- 
gories: the first year of university study, the remainder of under- 
graduate study (the licence), or study beyond the licence .. The 
amount paid also varies, depending on whether the student lives at 
home. In 1961 the scholarships ranged in value from $126 to $528 per 
year for undergraduates, and from $252 to $720 for graduate level 
study. 

The scholarships are granted by the rectors of the universities after 
consultation with regional commissions. Each student must indicate 
the financial condition of his family. The scholarships are to be used 
only at the university nearest to the student’s home, but exemption 
from this regulation may be arranged in certain cases. 1 * 

Methods and Content 

The huge enrollment ihcrea8es have presented material problems 
v^uch threaten the quality of French higher education. In the 1950’s 
Professor P. Mansell Jones from England analyzed this problem and 
reported his findings in a series of articles in the U rdversities Quar- 
terly , an English publication. He quoted from the French, review, 
Esprit , March-April 1949, which said that the Sorjbonne (University 
of Paris) faculty of letters (humanities) had seen its student enroll- 
ment double ''in a short period while it had the same premises and 
same number of professors as in 1914. The faculty, of letters in 
1949 at the Sorbonne had seven teachers of English for 1,500 students ; 
there were 200 to 300 students in a class. Professor Jones further 
quoted ffom articles appearing in : Le Figaro Litteraire, May 3 and 
May 4, 1951. Here the notorious story was repeated of the chemistry 
laboratory with one thermometer for 800 students* * Jn the same 
vein, the libraiy of the Sorbonne was reported as having 360 seats 
in 1951, or exactly* the - same „ as in 1893, though there were 10 times 
as many students in 1951.” , 

Jones attributed the lack of facilities and staff to insufficient funds. 
At the same time he took note of the staffing system which traditionally 
relied on a small number of eminent professors to teach huge numbers 

\ 

“ Franc*. Mlolottre d* l’Mucatton National*. XaawaOo So KMaoaMoa National*, 
l»S$. Porto : I960.' p. 169-170. * 

*?oaeo, p. ManaeU. UniwrtUl* Qumrtefit, Mo/ IMS, or Ml., p. >78-280. 

* ^ a *1 
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of students. He did cite the existence of some seminars taught by 
graduate students. Professors in a French university are required 
to have a doctorate whereas the rest of the teaching staff in higher 
education usually consists of people working toward a doctorate. 

In reporting efforts to increase facilities and staff in 1959 an official 
French publication noted that the faculty of science of the University 
of Paris, in 1958, had one teacher for every 53 students. 40 In' 1960 
the universities of France were reported, as having 9,870 teachers; 
of these 4,420 were assistants and 1,600 were monitors. 41 A decree 
of September 27, 1960, created a new teaching post ( maitre-assistant ) 
below the level of assistant professor ( maitre de conference) but above 
that of an assistant. People filling these new posts will 4 help teach 
first-year coulees under the supervision of professors and maitres de 
conference », and will direct exercises and practical work. 44 

As reported in 1961 the staffing problem in ^igher education re- 
mained critical: 44 t 

It la well-known fact that the average number of students In the ' 
French faculties In proportion to teaching staff has been for a long 
time far higher than in many other important countries. There is 
no doubt that it stilf remains so. ‘ 

In 1961, an increase of more than 1,500 teaching posts in higher 
education was announced ; of these, 341 were for full professors and 
1,058 for the newly created post of maitre-assistant . u At the same 
time, there was much construction of new facilities of higher educa- 
tion and enlargement of old facilities. In the 1962 budget of -the 
Ministry of National Education, over one quarter of the funds for 
school construction were reserved for higher education, with' first 
priority going to the science faculties. 4 * * ** 

Professor Jones, in his qpalysis, asserted that the crisis in French 
higher education was not so much a material one as a matter of the 
“spirit, content and methods of academic education.” 40 He quoted 
from a study published in the April 1952 issue of the Paris review, 
Esprit, which found students very critical of French higher educa- 
tion. 47 Professor Jones prefaced his remarks with a comment that 
much of this seems like the usual tug of war between student and 
professor, with the students criticizing the dull teaching and the' 
professors speaking of the unprepared students. The study was 

^Education in France, No. 8, December 1059. p. 4. 

* Education in France, No. 12, December I960, p. 29-30. 

“/Md.,p. 87. , \ 

m Prenant,. M. “The Educational Aapect of the Problem.” Informatio sa Utfivereltaire* 
ct ProfettionntUee Internationale*, aeptembre 1901. *p. 20. 

** Education <* France, No. 19, January 1062. p. 8. 

* »1bid.,p. 17. 

" Jonee, p. Manaelt. "The National Sjatem of Education In France.” Unireriitiee 
Quarterly, Aufiiat 1058, p. 887. * - 

" Ibid., p. 887-898. 
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based on questionnaires given to students and professors; from these 
it would seem that few students were satisfied with the courses they 
had taken. The professors were criticized for pouring out a stream 
of knowledge' without, appearing generally to care whether it was 
assimilated or not. Furthermore) a lack of connection or coordina- 
tion between subjects was common, and the individual professor 
seemed little concerned about what was offered by other professors. 
Most of the subjects were criticized for lacking a “sense of actuality,” 
i.e., for not being related to important concerns of the present-day 
world. 

The students characterized the professors as aloof, and reportedly, 
contacts between professors and students were poor, though somewhat 
better in the provinces. The professors, on the other hand, blamed 
the students: they were accused of using methods learned in the 
academic secondary schooT: “servilely copying the lectures dictated” 
in order to reproduce them on examinations. In the opinion of the 
professors the v average level of the entering student was low, and 
blame for this was attributed to encyclopedic syllabuses and defective 
, methods.** ' 9 

A later report (1961) from a professor, at the University of Paris 
is in the same vein : * *• * 

Our fellow teachers of mathematics, and physics, much as we naturalists, - 
are of the opinion that the young men who come up to [the] university 
nowadays are mostly inadequately adapted, mentally and intellectually. 

Of course, we are speaking of the majority, because now as always, there 
exists a core of excellent students. 

French newspapers and journals in the 1960’s continue to reflect 
criticism of higher education, including the students’ claim that the 
certificates in higher education demand bookish knowledge “where 
memory plays the chief role rather than intellectual competence’! ; and 
the counterclaim of the university professors that students ho longer i | 
‘know how to - express themselves orally or in. writing, thanks to sec- 
ondary school methods which encourage cramming to the detriment 
of intellectual work.* 0 ’ ^ 

A native-born Frenchman, looking back on his days as a student in - • 
French higher education, from the perspective of teaching in American 
higher education, describes the French professor as wanting the stu- 
dent to regurgitate his lectures on the examinations. Moreover, prep- • ' 
aration for these examinations from sources other than the professor’s 
lectures is reportedly not particularly useful. - In short, the French 

»/5M.,p. 891. ‘ 

■ Tenant. If, "TV Education*] Aspect* of the Problem op. e«., p. 21. 

* for example are: “La Sclerose de I'Bnselfneroent Suplrleur.” L’Aetuolit< Pidagogique 
A PBtrfnger, Janvter-ftVrler 1962. p. 58-87.' (Reprint from Pfimnct-Obiervoteur, Porta, „ 
16 Doveabre, 1961.) . 

* 4 
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university student is not encouraged to think so iprach as to collect a 
body of facts.* * 1 

Official publications indicate that a French professor is free to dig 
deep into an area of his choice and lecture on it, holding students re- 
sponsible for using course outlines and syllabuses in the library to work 
on their own to prepare for the examinations.** 

Until recently, attendance at courses in a French university was 
usually optional. In the last few years, however, there has, been an 
increasing tendency to require attendance for certain courses, particu- 
larly for first-year students and for the laboratory or practical classes 

associated with science courses. 

♦ 

Those who take their first year of higher education in a classe pre- 
parafoire, offered in a secondary school, take such work not only in a 
secondary school, building but also in a secondary school atmosphere; 
some of the girl students, for example, continue to wear 'the smibcks and 
aprons associated with secondary schools. These schools have very 
small libraries, and the teachers of these classes, while often holders 
, of the agregatiqn, typically do not have a state doctorate. 

On the other hand, classes are much smaller in the classes prepara- 
toires than in the universities and t^e system seems to woyk, perhaps 
because of the hfgh caliber of the students who enter the classes pre- 
paratoires and because the French system seems to concentrate on 
learning the materials from a relatively few books for the purposes of 
passing examinations. 

The wastage of intellectual talent was examined in an editorial of 
the official French publication, Education in France, No. 8, December 
1959. Reasons given for the high failure rate ^ere : . ' 

* ... ,1. Traditional severity of French examinations. 

% The increase in students may not mean a proportionate in- 
crease in students with ability. i 

3. Lack of efficiency in teaching methods afid outdated teaching » 

procedures. - • 

4. Insufficient number of professors and assistants. 

The editorial cpnclutfes-qn enumeration of the large-numbers who' 
fail the examinations *with the following statement : 

Such are the reasons why the problem of~the results of university In- 
struction is being raised officially aspire of the most serious and urgent 
problems in Frehch education. ^ 

’ Failure Rate, Examinations , Certificates 

Though enrollmeiits in French higher education institutions have 
, increased, a surprisingly small number of students finish their studies 

“ Vale FrAch Studies. Frtneh Education. New Haven, Connecticut : Tale Unlversitj, 

woe. p: tot. . ■’ 

■ A nnumir t do I’Educntion NatUmale, IMS. op. e U„ p. 118. 
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and receive degrees. In 1957-58, for example, only 5,675 undergrad- 
uate degrees were granted, plus 2,168 degrees in law, which is under- 
graduate study, though-highly specialized. Since 1958, enrollments 
and the number of degrees granted have risen sharply. In 1960-61, 
^ 10,039 undergraduate degrees plus 1,894 degrees in law were awarded, 
but even that figure is relatively small. One feport published in 1961 
stated that 65 percent of - those who enter French higher education 
institutions fail to complete their programs. This is in contrast to the 
record 4n English universities where the failure rate is relatively low, 
presumably, because only the most fit are selected for higher education. 
In France, the failure rate remains high despite (he rigorous selection 
exercised at the end of the secondary school. 

There is one agency to provide some guidance to French students, 
namely the University Bureau of Statistics and School and Profes- 
sional Orientation, or B.U.S. Established, as a private body in 
1932, it became an autonomous pubpc agency in 1954, under both the 
Ministry of National Education and the Ministry Labor and Social 

/ 

Tabl« 41. — Diplomat granted by university faculties in Franc* by selected yean: 1949-1961 * 1 


Faculties and diplomas 


Number of diplomas granted 


1 949-50 1956-57 1957-58 1960-61 




Law: 

Capacity 

Licence 

Doctorate (d'EUU) 

Law 

# Economics 

8cienoes: 

Licence (free) . 

Licence (teaching) 

Doctorate of Third Cycle. 

Engineering diploma 

Doctorate (d’Etoi) 

Letters: - 1 

Licence (teaching) 

Licence (free) : 

Licence in psychology, sociology, art. 

Doctorate -of Third Cyale.. 

Doctorate {d'Etot) 

Medicine: 

Doctorate (d’Eto*) 

University Diploma 

* Dentistry 1.. 

Veterinary Medicine 

.Pharmacy: 

University diploma 

State diploma..^... 

Doctorate 

Total diplomas granted . 


1 Ingtitut National^ la Statistique et dee Etudes Economiques pour la Metropole et la France d 'Outre- 
Mar. Annuoire sffklqut 4$ ft France, 1968. Paris, Praes'Universitairesde France, 1986. p. 51. Data 
foe 1986 and 1901 ta ken from Infor motion* SUUittiquee, SupbUment au Bulletin Ofieiet de VEducut^t JVa- 
f ioMft, join 1909. p. 291, 294, 297, 3C1, 305, and mai-juin 1963. p. 229. W 
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1,072 
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224 


1,067 

1,395 


2,486 

470 


78 

2,279 


953 


822 

1,346 

267 


1, 185 
1,505 


322 

2,570 

415 


72 

2,278 


1,002 


10,871 


13,204 


11,784 


602 

1,894 


172 

60 

3.341 

2,660 

358 

146 

237 

3,448 

427 

163 

64 

42 

2,280* 

1,895 
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237 

104 

906 

17 


19,543 
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Security. The B.U.& seeks to provide statistics on higher education 
enrollments, on the rate of failure on examinations and on the per- 
sonnel needs of various professions. It also sponsors some studies 
on the relative effectiveness of certain programs in preparing for 
certain professions. The central purpose of the B.U.S. is to collect 
and 'make available information to help youni people in. choosing 
their studies aira careers. 7 

There are regional branches of the B.U.S. in different parts of 
France with small staffs to answer inquiries and supply materials. 
Few are staffed to provide counselling services, nor is the B.U.S. itself 
well equipped for aptitude testing." 

French universities begin their academic year in mid-October; there 
are two semesters, each- 12 or 13 weeks; ' A student enrolls in one of 
the faculties (science, humanities, law, medicine, pharmacy) and takes 
most of his course work in one of these fields of knowledge to the 
exclusion of the others. For example, a student enrolled in humanities 
(faculty of letters) typically will take no university work in science; 
similarly, a student concentrating on language study may take no 
work in the social sciences. ' 

In a Frerich university the work of the first year; wfiich is called the 
preparatory year (ann/e propedeutique ), is somewhat similar in pur- 
|)ose to what is called general education in American higher educa- 
tion. In France, however, the range of courses is fairly narrow and 
centers around one general field of knowledge — for example, the 
sciences, in the case of those registered in the science faculty. There 
is a separate program for those registered in the humanities faculty 
and still another for those, in the faculty of medicine. The latter 
program' is -made up entirely of science subjects — i»e. chemistry, 
physics and biology. £ 

The idea of a preparatory year had been discussed in the 1920’s and 
defended by the rector of the University of Paris ag necessary, on the 
groufftHliSf the secondary schools did not prepare students adequately 
for university study. 31 It was introduced in 1948 to meet the criticism 
that students entering higher education lacked general cultqre, were 
Incoming so specialized as to be mere technicians, and were wandering 
through a maze of courses in the first year without knowing which 
to choose. 34 In addition, .some of the professors had in mind the intro- 
duction of another hurdle which would limit the number of students." 

An examination must be passed at the end of the first year before 
students are allowed Renter the second year of study ; approximately 


* International Labor Office. Vocational Ouidaneein France. Geneva, SwltmerUnd: 
1994. p. 00. 

? Kandel, Iaaae L. The Netc Era la Education: A Comparative Study. Boston : Hough- 
ton Mlffiln Co., 1999. p. 290. < 

■ Park, The'Cutture of France , op. cit., p. 204-209. 
m Jones, UniveroUieo Quarterly, Map 1998, op. e it., p. 281. 
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40 to 50 percent of students fail these examinations. A student can 
take afrid fail the examination four times before he must leave the 
university. 

Those who" successfully complete the first year of university study 
go on to take courses which will prepare them for the examinations 
which must be passed to secure the four or five certificates of higher 
studies ( certificat d' etudes superieures) needed to qualify for the 
licence degree. The/examinations are given twice a year, usually in 
July and November. A student typically is allowed to take only two 
of these examinations in one year. The written examinations are 
graded by a board of examiners, usually three professors. Some oral 
questions must be answered also before this board. 

The examinations for certificates are designed to cover a broad 
general area rather than specific courses; for example, among the 
certificates which one may. use to secure the licence in history is one 
for ancient history, another for medieval history, and another one for 
modern and contemporary history. -It is worth noting again, how T - 
ever, that students claim the examinations, or parts of the examina- 
tions, correspond very closely/to courses taken, and in particular to 
lectures given by the professors who serve on the board of examiners. 
To the extent that this is true the system differs little from American 
higher education with its final examinations at the end of a course. 
The French system, however, does emphasize a unity among courses 
by having them bear on a single area, such as ancient history, as does 
the basic pattern of studies which causes a French student to take 
most of his work in one field of knowledge. There remains, however, 
the oft-repeated criticism that professors tend to lecture, and perhaps 
examine, over a rather narrow portion of a field of knowledge of par- 
t icular interest to that professor. 

The system- rat her effectively limits the French student to taking 
certain courses which correspond to the certificates he has to secure. 

' It is* true that the fourth certificate often is not specified, but rather 
can be selected from a number of possibilities. Thus, those seeking a 
licence in “living languages” can select their, fourth certificate from 
among several possibilities, which include Scandinavian languages 
and literature, American literature and civi 1 i zat ion,/t)utch studies, 
Latin American literature and civilization, and Celtic grammar and 
philology . ST f - • 

Those who choose not to take the pattern of certificates required to 
qualify for secondary school teaching may take a fijee licence ( licence 
libre) which has a larger choice* of certificates. In the hufnanities only 
p. migprity of students take the licence libre in preference to the so- 
called teaching licence (licence d'enseignetnent ) . 


" For i Hating of th« certificate* required for each Ufeld 
Anouoiro do I •Education »oHonotf~iUt, op. oft. p. 117-128 
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Those who receive their “licence can go on for graduate study and 
in one year receive a diploma of higher studies ( diplome detudee 
superieures) j Vhich would be somewhat similar to an American 
master's degree. During this year of study a brief research paper 
( memoire ) must be prepared. A small number of students go beyond 
the level of the diplome d' etudes superiewres to study for agregation 
examination, the doctorate of the third cycle, or for a state doctorate'^ x 
(doctorat d'etat). The agregation examination and the doctorate of 
the third cycle can be passed with 1 year of study beyond the diplome 
d' etudes superiewesy whereas the state doctorate takes at least 2' years. 

The doctorat d'etat requires completion of a major dissertation and a 
minor one; the major dissertation, particularly, is to be^original re- 
search. This state doctorate of France is comparable to a Ph. D. in the 
United States. *In France a student enrolled for doctoral study often 
works part-time and thus takes several years to finish his doctorate. 

# There is another doctorate in France, namely the Doctorate of the 
University, which is taken mostly by foreign students and usually 
represents a level-comparable to the American master’s degree, in some 
cases slightly higher than the American degree. 

Widening Scope, of Offerings 

There are certain regional specialties for which certain universities 
have become known, for example Spanish, at Bordeaux and Toulouse; 
Provencal at Aix and Toulouse; hydraulics at Grenoble; arid mining 
at Lille. Higher education in general, however, has-been under attack . 
in rFrance ..for' remaining aloof* from the current social scene, For 
example, few of the/ theses in history or- political science deal with 
current issues.* 8 Only recently have advanced courses been added in 
the social sciences, physical education, technology, and v educational 
psychology. Moreover, not all -Of the universities offer&Crtificates in 
every field, and in fact,! some lack certain faculties. The recent expan- 
sion of higher education, however, has been followed by a wider range 
of offeringR.at all the urjiversitiei i. / l. ? 

Changes are occurring as French -educators are asking for more 
encouragement of creative talent in - the 'social and technical fields. 
Under the heading of“new philosophy of education” a French publi- 
cation of 1956 *• criticised the Frerifch educational systetfi for develop- 
ing too many literary !,and legaltalents and too little scientific and- 
economic competence, and for showing insufficient concern for 'the 
needs of modern society. The new French education being advocated 
would provide for a Wider range of studies -and would turn the em- 
phasis from the past and center attention on a better knowledge of 
the modern world. 40 , 

m The Cyttur* of franct, op. dt., p.211. 

• Education id France. Ptrte : Editions France Actaell6» 1M6. 
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* * * 

In 1955, the Berthoin Plan to reform French education also asserted 
that too many students in the universities were studying law and the 
humanities, and too few the sciences and technology. 41 

A broadening of the offerings of higher education became evident 
in 1947 through a decree which created a licence in psychology. In 
1955 it was announced that a doctorate in education (pedagogy) was 
now available at the universities of Paris und Montpellier and a 
doctorate in experimental, applied and social psychology at Rennes 
and Montpellier. 4 * , 

In 1958 a licence was created for the field of sociology and for the 
history of art and archeology. By a decree of July 23, 1958, the fac- 
ulty of letters in French universities was henceforth to be called the 
faculty of letters and human sciences in orde'r to indicate the greater 
emphasis to be given to such fields as sociology, ethnology, demog- 
raphy, human geography, and the historical study of civilizations. 41 
Until 1958, a student registered in the faculty of letters majored in 
one of the following five fields: (a) philosophy, (b) classical lan- 
guages, (c) history and geography, (d) modern languages, (e) mod- 
ern literature. It is now possible in the faculty of letters to secure a 
degree ( licence ) by majoring in psychology or sociology or the study 
of overseas populations; at the present time (1962), however, there 
is no advanced degree offered in these three fields. 

The aims of French higher education as stated in 1960, were: 44 

1. To contribute to the progress of science, the formation of 
researchers, and the development of scientific, literary and 
technical research, 

2. To dispense higher scientific, literary and artistic culture. 

3. To prepare for occupations demanding an extended culture 
and profound knowledge and to prepare teachers* (for sec- 
ondary schools) by giving them scientific formation and peda- 
gogical training. 

4. To constantly adapt its programs to the demands of scientific 
progress and to the needs of the nation.. 

That the last of the four aims is to receive serious attention 
is now evident, as French higher education, like higher education in 
England, experiences a decided reorientation toward science and 
technology. 

« Ibid., p. «t. 

«■ M France : Educational Proarena in 1954-5W? International Yearbook of Education, 
I95S. ParU/GeneTa : UNESCO/In ternational mireau of Education, 1956. p. 161. i Pub- 
lication No. 169). 

* France. Miqiafferc do 1’Educatlon Nationals Encyclopedia Pratique do V Education 
on Prance, op. cit., p. 227. 

*/Wd.,p. 211. 
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Science 

In the early part of the 1950’s science and technology received less 
emphasis in the French universities than did the study of language 
and literature. By mid- 1950’s France began to recognize the growing 
shortage of scientific and technical manpower, and various steps were 
taken to increase the supply, including the following: 48 <? 

1. Directing students into careers in science by giving the families 
full information on. such careers by means of press, radio, • 

‘ movies, and personal talks. 

2. Encouraging a larger percentage of those in the last, year 
of the secondary school to enroll in the sections (mathematics, 
experimental science) which lead to careers in Science rather 
than in the humanities section. 

3. Increasing the capacity of educational-establishments prepar- 
ing scientists, engineers, and technicians — a 3 percent increase 
in the number of students admitted to the grande* (Coles has 
Occurred but these were 8mall institutions to begin with and 
the actual increases are small— e.g. 15 more students admitted 
to the Ecole Poly technique. 

4. Reorganization of the National Council of Scientific Research 
( Conned Superieur de la Recherche Scientifique) and (hang- 
ing its jiame by adding et du Progres Technique to indicate 
the greater attention which will be given to applied science. 

ft. Creation* of a new degree called the doctorate of the third' 
cycle which would be midway between a master’s degree and 
the doctorate — i.e. between the diploma d'etudes superieures 
and the doctorat d'etat.. It was hoped that the new program, 
would train the'large number of research workers needed to 
staff the scientific laboratories of the nation. Jn 1961, 358 
doctorates of the third cycle were awarded in science and 64 
in the humanities. 

6. New establishments, for example tlie National Institute of 
Nuclear Science and Technology at Saclay in 1956 and the Na- 
tional Institute of Applied Science at Lyon in 1957. 

7. Considerable expansion of enrollments in science faculties pf 
existing universities was undertaken, though no new univer- 
sities w*ere planned. By a decide of October 8, 1957, the over; 
crowding in science faculties in the universities was relieved 
by establishing “scientific university colleges” in several cities 
of France to offer the first year of university work in science, 

beginning in the fall of 1958. , 

— — — .■*.<• ' •* 

** Organisation for European Economic do-operation. The Problem of Scientific and 
Technical Manpower in Wetter* Bur ope, Canada and the United State*. Peril : 1858. 
p. 71 ; UNESCO/International Barren Of Education. ’International yearbook of Education 
Ibid, op. cit., p. 157 ; UNESCO/International Bureau of Education. Training of Tech- 
nical and Scientific Stag. Parla/Oenera, 1»5». p. 115-118. (Publication No. 205*). 
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8. More flexibility in accepting students for university level ' 
study. For example, the new National Institute of Applied 
Science at Lyon does not require an entrance examination, 

9. Part-time evening study for older students, many of whom 
lack the normal requirements for entrance into a university, 
for example, the promotion mperieure du travail at Grenoble. 

The following analysis of diplomas and degrees granted in scientific 
fields in France is for the years 1955 and 1961 


U niversity faculty of science: 
Licence > ( d'enseignement ) 

Mathematics 

Physical sciences. . 
Natural sciences. _. 
Licence ( libre ) 


Number granted 
1966 1961 

2,660 

252 

328 

282 

732 3,341 


Total 


1,594 


Doctor of engineering... _ 80 146. 

State doctorate: 

Mathematics 22 

Physical sciences. . 132 

Natural sciences 88 


Total.,.. ... 242 237 

Specialized schools ( Qrandes Ecoles ): 

Applied sciences.... 4, 158 

Agricultural sciences 444 


Total : 4,602 


Agrlgation: 

Mathematics 46 

Physical sciences. 56 

Natural sciences.... 61 


163 305 

* * | 

Grand totals 6,681 6,689 


" Organisation for European Economic Co-operation. The Problem of Scientific and 
Technical Manpower is Western Europe, Canada , and the United States . Paris, 1958. 
p. 73; and Informations 8tatlstlques, No. 40-41, mal-Juin 1962. p. 229. Data for the 
specialised schools are not given for 1961 bat would be higher than the 1955 figure. 
Hence the grand total for 1961 would be approximate! j twice that of 1906. 
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Table 42. — Scientific and technical nfanpowen nvmbar of personnel, 1955; diplomat and 

dogvoot granted, 1950,^1957 1 


Number 

Personnel: 1966 

Engineer* *. ! ’. 120,000 

Technician*. 540, 000 

8denMflc research worker* 22,000 

Teachers of ecienoe (secondary school and higher education; about 4,000 are In higher education). 25,800 

Total........... 507,800 

Diplomas and degrees granted: 1850 1967 

Science 4,654 6,115 (1056) 

Engineering ..... 4, 550 (1066) 

Technical diplomas 8, 500 

Medicine..... 5,215 2,007 


Total.... 22,142 


i UNEBCO/International Bureau of Education. TYainine of Technical and Scientific Staff. Paris/ 
Geneva, 1060. p. 117. (Publication No. 206). / 


In 1959 the number of licences ( d'enseignement ) awarded had in- 
creased to 508 for mathematics, 815 for the physical sciences, and 942 
for the natural sciences. For the physical sciences this was an in- 
crease of 63 percent over the previous year; for the natural sciences, 
it was a 48 percent increase, and there was speculation that the supply 
might exceed the demand in this field. 47 

The swing to science and technology was evident in 1958 as the an- 
nouncement was made of intentions to create in the next 2 years 13 
new science faculties, 7 new “scientific university colleges,” i.e., insti- 
tutions offering the first year of university study in the sciences, and 
3 new faculties of medicine. On the secondary school level it was 
estimated that by 1962, facilities would be deeded to house 100,000 
more students in technical schools. 44 

In spite of the various measures taken, France reported in 1959 
that its scientific and technical personnel were insufficient to meet 
the needs of the nation. More young people needed to be directed 
into scientific and technical training at all levels, along with more 
teachers to provide such instruction. This same report noted the ap- 
pointment of two commissions in 1959 — one to study the problem of 
recruitment and training of scientific and research staff and one to 
examine, in collaboration with the Ministry of National Education, 
the problems arising out of the changing French economy. At the 
same time plans Were announced for the opening of three science fac- 
ulties by 1961 in Rennes, Nantes, and Nice. 4 * 

In 1960 the government announced the creation of four more uni- 
versity science colleges to be located at Chambery, Le Mans, Orleans, 
and St. Etienne. By 1962 a* total of 14 university science colleges 

m Education 4* France, No. 16, October 1941. p. 80. 

• Ibid., No. 7. September 1959. p. 80. 

• U7TO8CO/ International Bureau of Edaca^ou. Training of Technical and Scientific 
Stag, op. o it., p. 112, 116. 
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wereoffering the first year of university work, as did 6 other oolleges 
in the humanities. Enrollments in the 12 scientific colleges in exist- 
ence in the fajl of 19G0 totaled 2,700; some had less than 60 students 
while others had over 400. 50 

It is still too early to raise questions about the quality of the new 
university scientific colleges and there may not l>e any serious devia- 
tion from the traditional French pattern of instruction in science, ' 
which is fairly easily transplanted in new locations because of its con- ! 
centration on mathematics and on study of a relatively small number 
of textbooks for the piirpose of passing examinations. There is some 
concern in France about upsetting the proper balance between science 
and the study of the humanities now that science enrolls more univer- 
sity students than any other faculty. 51 

An authority on French science in his analysis of the training of 
French scientists stresses the role played by mathematics in compari- 
son to natural science, which is of secondary importance; 55 moreover, 
physics, which has a heavy mathematical emphasis in France, is given 
more emphasis than chemistry. He notes also that experimental 
trailing is meager. • The heavy emphasis on' mathematics is attributed 
to theNprevious control over education by the Church arid the domi- 
nance olthe scholastic tradition — i.e. the study of Latin, Greek, logic 
and theology, and mathematics. 

For centuries, outside of geometry and arithmetic, only astronomy 
and nqfvigation were considered respectable sciences, and even these 
were studied by only a small group of men. In the 18th century, in 
France, the modern sciences began to develop. But with Napoleon 
came a reorganization of education and again the emphasis was placed 
on study of languages and mathematics. Even as late as 1954, of the 
literature and language studied by prospective scientists the authors 
were selected more for brilliance in style than for their keen observa- 
tions of human behavior or of the natural world. 5 * 

Science Research 

Until recently, strong ties did not exist between the science taught 
in the universities and. the applications of science in industrial enter- 
prises. The rigidity of academic institutions dominlfledxby mathe- 
matics and theoretical physics, along with the slowness oi the state 
and private industry in supporting scientific research, was given, in 
1954, as* the reason why certain industries were noV more fully de- 
veloped. 54 The creation of the intermediate level of study (3rd cycle 

* Education in France , No. 16, January 1962. p. 10. 

•* Education in France, No. 11, September I960; p. 6. ♦ 

*■ Mayer, < Jean 0 ‘'Science** p. 266-836 In The Culture of France in our Timte, edited by 
Julian Park, op. eft. 
p.274. 

« md. t p. 808. 
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doctorate) short of the state doctorate has been interpreted as an indi- 
cation of a willingness to change methods and goals toward more prac- 
tical application of science.” 

On the other hand, tradition is a strong force and accounts for the 
continuance of practices in industry and agriculture which are no 
longer economic or efficient. Moreover, the industries of France have 
not had' a tradition of sponsoring long-range research unrelated to 
an immediate increase of profits. 

There were some industrial laboratories carrying on scientific re- 
search but often they were poorly equipped and staffed by modem 
standards. Since 1958 French industrial production has risen rap- 
idly. The growth has been attributed to several factors, including 
establishment of research centers in branches of industries where they 
did not exist previously.” 

French scientists by 1958 were complaining of lack of coordination 
of scientific research and suggested the creation of a high commis- 
sioner for this field attached to the Office of the President of the Re- 
public ; and also the creation of a general secretariat for higher studies 
and scientific research in the Ministry of National Education. 

There was, of course, already in existence the National Center for 
Scientific Research, which was an autonomous part of the Ministry 
of National Education. It was, however, just one of an increasing 
number of bodies devoted to the sponsorship and encouragement of 
scientific research. The need for more coordination by the national 
government was increasingly voiced; so in 1958, an inter-ministerial 
committee was formed from the ministries of education, finance, army, 
industry and commerce, public health and population, and agriculture. 
The problems in which this committee has shown an interest include : 
(a) new means of production of energy; (b) spacer (c) development 
of greater knowledge of genetics and “psycho- pharmacology” ; (d) 
and development of a documentation center to provide up-to-date 
data to scientific personnel.” 

Since 1958 the 1 portion of the French national government budget 
devoted to scientific research has increased dramatically, and now 
. represents between 1 and 2 percent of the gross national product. A 
program introduced in the French National Assembly in 1960 called 
for expansion of government support of non-military, scientific re- 
search. The actual sum devoted 56 scientific research in France for 
1961 was approximately $690 million, or more than $120 million over 
the figure for 1959. Of the 1961 total, ( $104.6 million came from the 
national government, and a good deal more came indirectly from dhe 

• Thabault, Yearbook of Education, 1999, op. cit., p. 201. 

M “French Industry and the Common Mnrfcet." BuUetin from the European Com- 
munity, No. Bl, February 1962. p. 4-6. 

m France, lflolattre de r Education Nation ale, Encyclopedic Pratique dt i* Education 
en France , op. eit p. 82. 
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same source through grants to universities, the army, and such in- 
stitutions as the Rational Center for Scientific Research, which had 
a budget of $50,108,938 for 1960 as compared to $2,694,000 in 1949." 
In spite of this effort, a French source declares that “French state 
research projects still lack hundreds of scientists and technicians, and 
government credits are still not high enough to offer salaries that 
attract enough of them.” **, 

Engineering 

In 1955 France was reported as having 4,158 people graduating 
from its schools of engineering; proportionately this was one 6f the 
lowest outputs in Western Europe.*® By 1958 the annual output 
of engineers was up to 4,729. The estimated need, however, was 
12,000 new engineers per year.* 1 The shortage of engineers is ex- 
pected to get worse. Among the reasons given for the shortage are: 
(a) that the engineering schools do not admit a sufficiently large num- 
ber of applicants, and (b) that many engineers are actually doing the; 
work of technicians because of a shortage of this lattep^type of 
worker.** 

The training of engineers occurs chiefly outside the universities 
in relatively small, specialized schools. There are two types of these 
schools, namely, those giving a general training in engineering with 
specialization in the last year of the program and those training for 
a specific branch of industry or government. 

There are roughly three levels of training offered. The highest 
level of engineering education is given in a small number of grande* 
ecoks and in 18 higher schools of engineering (ecoks naiionales su- 
per ieures (Tingenieurs ) ; applicants to these schools spend one or two 
' years after graduation from a secondary school preparing for the en- 
trance examination.* The second highest level of engineering train- 
ing is given in the ecoks t Tingenieurs <T arts et metiers. The lowest 
level of training is given in ecoks cTingenieurs, the majority of which 
train technicians rather than engineers. 6 * The ecoks (Tingenieurs 
often accept students who fail to secure admittance to the higher types 
of engineering schools.* 4 s 

• France Act utile, April 15. 1961. p. 8. , 

m nia. 

•McCrenak j, Edward. Scientific Manpower in Europe — A Comparative Study of 8cten 
Ilfic Manpower in the PubUe Service of Great Britain and Selected European Countries. 
New York ; Perga moo Preaa, 1858. p. 117. 

“ Education in France, No. 11, September I960, p. 27-28. 

••Education in France, No. 15, Ortober 1961. p. IS. 

•The Conference of Engineering Societies of Western Europe and the United State* 
of America (EU8EC). Report on Education and Training of Profeeeional Engineer*, »ol I. 
New York: 1961. p. 30. * 
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Those who complete an engineering program receive a diploma 
(diplome (Fingenieur) . In 1958, diplomas in engineering were 


awarded in the following fields : ** 

General 1,223 

Electrical ’ 1, 005 

Chemical 517 

Agricultural 404 

Public works 309 

Mining- geology ». 303 

Motors . 148 

Aeronautical 113 

Radio-communications i 109 

♦ 13 other specialties 598 


Total — , 4,729 


A small number of those who receive the engineering diploma go 
on to spend 2 years of research and study at a university and receive 
a degree called ingenieur docteur. Less than 200 of these degrees are 
awarded in a typical year. Some candidates for the degree of 
ingenieur docteur do not secure the ordinary engineering diploma 
first. Instead, they complete 2% years of university study ( annee 
propedeut ique plus 3 certificates), and then the 2-year program for 
the degree of ingenieur docteur. Hence the degree of ingenieur doc- 
teur represents roughly one or IV 2 years of study beyond the licence , 
or the approximate equivalent of a master’s degree in engineering in 
the United States. 

Engineering training in a university is considered by some people 
in France as undesirable (a) because of t^e practice of lecturing to 
large groups rather than using small groups and first-hand contact 
with experimentation; (b) because the practical experience offered 
is insufficient.** A total of 540 engineers graduated from French uni- 
versities in 1958; by 1965 the number is expected to increase to 1,830 
engineers.” 

Many engineers receive their training in ope of the six' national 
schools of arts and crafts. It was reported in 1960 that total enroll- 
ments foi'' all 6 schools equaled 1,800 students.** The program is 4 
years in length, with the first 3 years taken in one of the five schools 
located in various parts of France; and all take the final year in the 
sixth school located in Paris. Previously, these schools drew their 


•/bid., p. si. 

* Thabault. Yearbook of education, tut, op. ett., p. 201. 

* Orffanlaatlon for European Economic Co-operation. Producing Bcientieti and Engi- 
neart. Pari* *: I860 p. 8 

■ Enegelopddie Pratique de PEdueatiou an France, op. cit. p. 175. 
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pupils chiefly from the lower classes or lower middle class and the 
entrance examination was relatively easy. Now, the examination is ; 
more difficult and is about at the level of graduation from an academic 
secondary school." A common entrance examination is offered by 
all six schools and covers French, industrial drawing, algebra, trig- 
onometry, geometry, physics, chemistry, and a foreign language, plus 
vocational subjects. 

From 1947 on, a number of technical institutes were transformed 
into engineering schools (ecoles not ionales superieures cTingenieure) . 
There are 18 of these schools, which are directed by university rank 
teachers. A 3-year program of undergraduate studies in engineering j 
is offered. Some of these schools have a very high reputation, for 
example, the National School of Chemical Industries at Nancy, the 
Higher National . School of Electro-technology and Hydraulics at 
Grenoble, and the Higher National School of Agronomy at 
Toulouse.’ 0 


Entry into the engineering programs of the grande* ecoles is 
much sought after. Facilities exist for only a small number of stu- 
dents tind only one out of six applicants is accepted.’ 1 The most 
widely known school of engineering, the Ecole Polytechnique, will be 
discussed in the section entitled M Specialized Schools — Grandee 
Ecoles." Almost equally well known are the Ecole Centrale dee 
Arte et Manufactures , founded in 1828, and the Conservatoire Na- 
tional dee Arts et Metiers. The latter offers higher education level 
courses in applied sciences on a part-time basis, with many courses 
scheduled in the evening. Not many students proceed far enough 
to secure the engineer’s diploma. 

Often the engineering programs include such non technical courses 
as law, political economy, and the structure of industry. These 
courses are included because the aim of the program is to train engi- 
neers who will be able to handle administrative positions. 

Part-time study for those wishing to become high level technicians, 
with the possibility of becoming engineers by. comp!eting s the full 
program, is now available through technical institutes called Promo- 
tion Superieure du.T ravail ( P.S.T. ) , for example, the one at Grenoble. 
A preparatory year is offered which is open to those with less than 
full secondary education, for example, those who completed the pro- 
gram of an apprenticeship center. The students are full-time workers 
in industrial establishments. By offering part-time study in the 
even in gs to those who may have ability but not the academic creden- 
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tials to enter higher education, it is hoped that any lack of opportunity 
due to social class background will be rectified. 

The preparatory year of the P.S.T. at Grenoble is offered with full 
knowledge that many will fail, either because of lack of ability, or, 
lack of drive to carry on a program of studies .after working a full 
day. In fact, by testing the students at the beginning of the year 
the potential failures are accurately spotted and warned. If these 
students insist on trying to complete the year, they are allpwed to do 
so. This represents a significant innovation in French educational 
practice. 

Those who complete the preparatory year are allowed to begin a 
5-year program of higher education study ; those who have a technical 
baccalaureat do not have to take the preparatory year. The first 
3 years of the 5-year program of the P.S.T. are part-time evening 
studies taught by university rank teachers, including several profes- 
sors from the nearby University of Grenoble. Those who complete 
the 3 years receive a diploma of technical studies ( diplome delude $ 
xuperieures techniques). Many dnop out at this point. Those who 
remain, go on for a fourth and fifth year, at least one year of which 
is full-time day study. At the end of the 5 years they are qualified 
engineers with the title of ingenieur diplome. - * 

The vitality of these P.S.T. programs is shown by the enrollment, 
of 20,000 in 1959. There are problems, however, such as the lack of 
P.S.T. programs in many parts of France; differences of opinion as 
to the proper balance of cultural and technical studies; and some 
opposition from the university authorities who say they are fully 
occupied trying to educate “true students” without trying to educate 
workers. 1 * 

Interest in Promotion Superieure du Travail was stimulated by an 
all-day conference on October 10, I960, at the higher normal school for 
technical education at Cachan. Various speakers emphasized the need 
for “massive increases” in the number of engineers and technicians. 
It will be a long time, they said, before expansion of engineering 
schools will reach the point of meeting the need.’ 4 
On the other hand, there is a huge potential of technical manpower 
in the workers of the factories. It was suggested that this supply 
might be tapped by greater use of correspondence courses combined 
with periods of practical work. Suggested also were new teaching 
methods since those of traditional education were under criticism 
within the regular educational system and were “even more poorly 
adapted to instruction of adults .” 14 

"“Lo Promotion Sopdrtooro do Tkondt" VBt tp oooton do to Rockerth* 
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. Another experiment in introducing flexibility into French higher 
education while increasing the facilities to train engineers and techni- 
cians was initiated in 1957 with the establishment of the National 
Institute of Applied Sciences at Lyon. Originally two programs 
were offered, a 4-year program to train engineers and a 3-year pro- 
gram for ^technicians. The program to train technicians has been 
dropped because of the difficulty of maintaining two programs of 
different levels of. difficulty. Morale was a factor, too, as invidious 
comparisons were matte as failures from the engineering program 
began to enter the technicians program. < » 

The Institute at Lyon,, unlike a typical specialized institution of 
higher education in France, has no entrance examination. Anyone 
with a secondary school diploma ( baccalnurrat ) is accepted and some s 
have been accepted without such a diploma if they have had sufficient 
vocational training and work experience. As a result, this institut ion 
is' recruiting from a broader segment of French life than a typical 
institution of higher education. The advantages of the entrance 
system at the National Institute of Applied Sciences have been 'listed 
as including (a) economy of time— i.e., 1 or 2 years are not wasted 
preparing for entrance into an institution of higher education; (b) 
the linking of secondary education and preparation for a career; ami 
(c) examinations, and all of their side effects, are minimized.’* 

T*he National Institute of Applied Science represents an attempt 
in France to link the training schools with industry. This is’ done 
both by including industrialists on the governing council of the 
institute and through the period of internship in industrial establish- 
ments (1 month at the end of the first year and 6 months during the. 
second year of the program), 'it is expected that this will speed up 
French production by cutting down on the time which a new engi i 
neer spends in getting acquainted with his new position. The- em- 
phasis on practicality may be at the expense of- the general culture 
offered to the prospective engineer. Such generiil education as they 
get at the Institute of Applied Sciences is heavily oriented toward 
their vocation. The hope is that in the future the general culture part 
of the program will be broadened.’* 

The number of engineers graduating from various kinds off schools 
is expected to increase by 50 percent over the period -1958 to 1965; 
moreover, the number is expected to rise from 8,980 in 1965 to 14,450 
in 1975. ” ! 

> 
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Specialized Schools — Grandes Ecoles *’ 

France is unique in the way in which a system of snuOl, specialized 
schools has developed alongside the universities. Some qf the en- 
gineering schools mentioned in the previous section, particularly the 
Ecole Poly technique, are included in this group, commonly called the 
grande* ccole*. Actually only a handful of the most important of 
v schools are officially designated by the government as grande* 

ecoles. The other 100 or so institutions are called grandes etablisse- 
went* , but in practice, all of them are called grande * ecoles. 

The grandes ecoles offer specialized training in a variety of fields, 
including agriculture, technology, public administration, and physical 
education. Most agencies of the government have their own grande 
,'cote to train their personnel. One of the newer schools, the National 
School of Administration trains administrators for high level gov- 
ernment service. These special schools typically are small institu- 
tions, most of them taking lestf than 100 students each year. Their 
total enrollment represents only aliout 10 percent of the total enroll- 
ment in French higher education, but the schools enjoy high status, 
due not only to their high standards of work but also to the fact that- 
their graduates have long been given preference in securing positions 
with the government. Moreover, the difficulty of getting into a grande 
ccole has enhanced its appeal. Admission is by competitive examina- 
tion. The French University liureau of Statistic^ estimates that 60 
jiercent of the applicants fail to get in.™ The rejection rate appears 
even higher because most candidates register to take examinations to 
get into several different grandes ecoles. ' y 

Candidates spend 1 or 2 years preparing for the entrance examina- 
tion, usually in one of the post -secondary classes ( classes prepgra - 
toires) of a lycee. The grandes ecoles do not issue degrees but rather 
certificate^ which are often regarded as equal to an urfdergraduate 
degree (licence) from a university. 

Two of the oldest of the grandes ecoles are the Ecolp P oly techniques 
which trains engineers and army officers, and the Ecole Normale Su- 
pi-rieure. which offers work & the humanities and the sciences. 

In 2 years at the Ecole Normale Superieure a student may complete 
work for a university degree ( licence ) ; students follow courses both 
at the University of Paris and.at. t he E cole Normale Supcneure itself. 
Some will stay on and in 1 or 2 years will prepare for and pass the 
agregation examination which will qualify them to secure one of the 
. better teaching frosts in a secondary school. A few will go further and 
by registering in the faculty, of a university will secure their state doc- 
torate and eventually a teaching position in a uMyersity. 

* Organisation ' for European Economic Co-operation. T*o Problem of Scientific and 
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The Ecole Polytechnique , founded in 1794, trains engineers and 
artillerymen ; military training is taken along with academic studies. 
Of those who finish the 2-year program about one half will join a 
government agency. Others will join the army ; many of these will 
later enter industry as engineers. * * 

Man^jr of the grandee ecolee are concentrated in the Paris area and 
for 10 years the government has struggled with the idea of dispersing 
them throughout France. Through such dispersal it is hoped to stim- 
ulate industry in various parts of France, sincd> research and facilities 
for higher education are now seen as going^hand in hand with in- 
dustrial development. . Moreover, youth in outlying parts of France 
are regarded as lacking educational opportunities to the extent that 
higher education facilities are concentrated in the Paris area. Finally, 
some of grandee ecoles, reportedly, would secure a much needed vi- 
tality by starting over Again in a new location.” In accordance with 
a report issued in 1957, there would be no new grandee eoolee estab- 
lished in the Paris area and the existing ones in the Paris area would 
be relocated elsewhere. The only ones remaining in the Paris area 
would be the Ecole Normale Superieure , the Ecole Normale de Jeunee 
FiUee , the Ecole Polytechnique , the Ecole Nationale d? Administration, 
and the Ecole National d/Outre-mer. Alumni of the grandee ecolee, 
reportedly, are opposed to such plans for dispersement.*® 

Business Administration and Commerce j 

The French have recently come to, realize that a modern economy 
needs not only scientific and technical personnel, but also leaders in 
the field of commerce and industry with executive skills in business 
administration. Until recently such skills were not taught as such 
in the universities. 

Several studies M have shown that leaders in the industrial firms 
of France, excluding the small family-run firms, tend to be graduates 
of one of the grandee ecolee , particularly the following five: School of 
Mines, School of Higher Commercial Studies, the Centrale, the Insti- 
tute of,. Political Science, and the Ecole Polytechnique. Leaders in 
industry tend to have engineering backgrounds, and the top positions 
are frequently held by graduates of the Ecole Polytechnique. 

University training has less status among management people in 
industry, as one author comments: 

In Industry, the university degree — even the Doctor of Law — Is treated . 
with scorn. For a career, It is essential to have attended a grande 
dcole. n 

* m L* Monde, April 8, 1880. Reprinted la fldteNM F il d epopliao 8 TMtranger, No. 4, 

Jala 1880. p. 1-8. 

» Le Monde, April 10-11, 1980. ihU. \ 
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In France, it very hard for a person without the right kind of higher 
education to become a leader of an industrial firm ; and for one with no 
kind of higher education it would be almost impossible, except in 
small, family-owned firms. 8 * A fairly rigid line exists between grad- 
uates of the grande* ecoles , who at least get a chance at the top posi- 
tions, and those from lesser engineering schools, who, says Granick, 
are condemned to the middle management level. 84 
- Granick analyzed the graduating classes of the Ecole Polytechnique 
and found that the best students went into government service, which 
has higher status than business, and then after 10 or 15 years entered 
I business at a very high level position. The lowest in the graduating 
class from the Ecole Polytechnique tend to enter business immediately 
and generally do not rise to the top. 88 

The School of Higher Commercial Studies ( Ecole dee H antes Etudes 
Commer dales — H.E.C.) also supplies a number of graduates who en- 
ter industry. Though it is one of the grandee ecoles , the H.E.C. is rela- 
tively easy to get into and its graduates usually rise only to the middle 
| management levels. Outside the Paris area, some men “of good fam- 
ily” go to a regional branch of the H.E.C/ as an alternative to getting 
a university degree in law; “neither program is too strenuous.” 88 
More impressive, in Granick’s opinion, is the program of the Chamber 
of Commerce of Paris. 

Started in the 1930’s, the Paris Chamber of Commerce program is 
| for men “recently launched in management,” i,e. young men between 
the ages of 28 and 33 who have management positions with companies. 
About 75 persons take the course each year. /The program, 1 year in 
length, was in the beginning “consciously baped on the Harvard Busi- 
ness School case method.” For the first 6 months the participants 
attend classes five evenings a week and on Saturday afternoon. Dur- 
1 ing the summer vacation a paper is written by each student concern- 

| ing some aspect of his own company. During the last 2 months of 

the program classes are held only two or three evenings per week. 
The courses are taught by practicing business men, not by professors. 88 

In 1952, a group of French businessmen gathered to discuss prob- 
lems of business, and from their conference resulted a center to provide' 
courses, lectures and information for top-level businessmen. Called 
the Research and Study Center for Chiefs of Enterprise, the center 
offers 4- week courses to businessmen with at least 10 years’ experience 
in management. 88 ' In 1958 the French government reported the crea- 
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tion of business training institutes in several parts of France to train 
the advisors to heads of businesses. 8 * 

The need to link up research with management of business led, in . I 
1960, to the creation of a new center for industrial research at Lyon. 
Under the support of industries of Lyon and the new National Insti- 
tute of Applied Science the center will analyze problems of small and 
medium sized industry.* 0 

Concern has been expressed in France, also* about the need of bring- 
ing higher education and the business world closer together, and a 
step, in this direction was announced in 1959 with the addition of a 
course in industrial economy and statistics at the National Conserva- 
tory of Arts and Crafts.* 1 Even earlier, in 1955, the universities 
began to offer a 1-year program in administration of enterprises to 
those who had completed 3 years of undergraduate study, usually in 
law. Tit 1-year program included (a) social psychology applied 
to business, (b) industrial relations, (c) general organization of busi- 
ness, (d) scientific organization of production and work, (e) legal' 
problems, (f) financial management.** After interviewing leaders in I 
industry in France, Granick concluded that the 1-year course in the 
universities had lees status than the 1-year program of the Paris 
Chamber of Commerce. He attributed this in part to the type of stu- 
dents who attend. Those in the Chamber of Commerce course are 
mostly engineers, plus a much smaller group having law degrees from 
a university, whereas the ratio was almost the reverse in the 1-year 
university programs.** 

In addition to the newly created institutions and programs of study 
there are 16 older schools of commerce ( ecoles superieures de contr 
tnerce), which offer a 3-year program to students who have completed 
a full secondary education. 

Agriculture 

Agriculture has not played a prominent role in higher education 
in France, even though a sizeable section of the population is engaged 
in agriculture. In fact, the 1960 Annuaire de VEducation Rationale I 
does not list agricultural schools under higher education but rather 
has a separate section for them. Higher education enrollments in 
agriculture for the year 1955-56 totalled 2,638.** The number of 
university degrees awarded in agriculture declined from 339 in 1954 

• UNESCO/Interaattonal 
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to 332 in 1957.** In 1955, the specialized schools {grande* ecoles) 
awarded 444 diplomas in agricultural sciences.** 

Study of agriculture is offered in (a) four national schools of agri- 
culture with 3-year programs leading- to the -diploma of agricultural 
engineer; (b) the National Institute of Agronomy and its four 
branches; (c) four other specialized, schools offering instruction in 
horticulture, forestry, agricultural industries, and training of teachers 
for schools of home economics on the secondary school level. 

In addition, some of the university faculties of science offer certifi- 
cates in such fields as agricultural chemistry and biological agricul- 
ture. A decree of J une 20, 1961, opens up a possibility of agricultural 
study at a more advanced level, namely the so-called third cycle. 

Law 

Law studies in France can be taken at both undergraduate and 
graduate levels. The licence in law represents 4 years of undergradu- 
ate studies and the student enters this program directly from a second- 
ary school. With 1 additional year of study the diploma of higher 
studies can be earned, and 2 additional years beyond the licence lead to 
a doctorate in law. 

Medicine 

In medicine, also, students enter directly from a secondary school 
to begin work on a 6-year program of study, with a seventh year de- 
voted to internship. The student of medicine does no^take any uni- 
versity study in history, mathematics, economics, political science, 
French, or foreign languages. In other words, the program is devoted 
entirely to sciences and medicine. Prior to 1960 the student of medi- 
cine devoted his first year {annee propedeutiqne) to the study of 
physics, chemistry and biology. A decree of 1960 introduced the new 
system whereby both medicine and sciences are studied in the first 
year of university study. Beginning with the middle of the second 
year the student spends his entire time at a hospital where he does 
his practical work and takes course work in medical subjects and 
biology. Reportedly in the past the basic sciences taught in the medi- 
cal program in France have suffered because all the professors had to 
hold a degree in medicine; moreover, in the universities of France 
outside of Paris, the faculty of medicine was reported as doing, rela- 
tively-little research.* 1 

* Organisation for European Economic Co-operation. Producing Scientists and Engi- 
neer 9, op. eit ., p. 9. 
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Developments in Higher Education 

The director-general of higher education in France stated- at the 
end of 1958 that the aim of French higher education should be to 
develop creativity and that the university must keep in close touch 
with life. Moreover, where new forms of education were needed they 
must be established.** He noted that relations with industry were 
becoming closer as the universities were now v turning out psychologists 
and sociologists for private enterprise. 

Shortly afterwards, in January 1959, a decree of the French gov- 
ernment stated official policy for higher education as follows :*• 

The structure and curricula of higher education must be constantly 
adapted to the requirements of scientific progress and of the needs of 
the nation. 

The Rueff-Armand Comnffittee had something to say about higher 
education, namely, that “instruction should be more oriented toward 
the current needs of society, employing scientific disciplines and 
the' practice of research. 100 Fewer lectures' and more seminars were 
also suggested. 

That higher education is responding is indicated in the growing 
diversity of offerings within its regular faculties and particularly in 
the various institutes attached to universities. Among the recent 
additions are: an institute of political science at Aix-en-Provence; 
an institute of advanced commercial studies at Strasbourg along with 
an international institute of journalism and an institute of applied 
economics; an institute of prehistoric art at Toulouse; an institute 
of industrial medicine at Bordeaux; and at the University of Paris, 
institutes for the study of population and social development. 

Under a government decree of May 5, 1961, a committee is created 
within the universities to propose measures whereby the institutions 
will further develop their offerings of technical education. Another 
decree of the same date creates a licence in applied science and a 
doctorate in applied sciences. An increase in the next few years of 
the numbers trained for technical careers is seen. 101 

A huge increase in higher education enrollments is predicted dur- 
ing the next decade. The effects of a rising birth rate hit the secondary 
schools in 1957 and are expected to “burst upon higher education from 
1964 onwards.” 100 The present higher education enrollment of 
slightly more than 200,000 is expected to reach 500,000 by 1970. 10 * 

** education in France, No. 4. December 1958. p. 6. 
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Table 43. — Percent of totA university enrollment by faculty: 1943, 1959j predicted for 1970 1 


Faculties 

4 

1949 

1969 

Predicted 
for 1970 


Percent 

£— 





Law and economics. . 

90 

18 

16 

Humanities . - - - 

26 

28 

■ 25H 

Scienoes and technology. . . . ...... 

16 

84 

a 

Medicine and pharmacy — -- - 

26 

20 

1SH 


100 

100 

100 


> L' Education National*, 18 Writer, IMS. p. 9. 


By 1972, France hopes to have 15.6 percent" bf the 19-year -olds in 
school, 104 most of whom presumably would be in higher education. 

The planning commission of the French National government has 
made a provisional allocation of future students to different fields 
of knowledge based on presently known needs of various sectors of 
the economy. A long-range study of man-powter needs is underway 
also. 4 The allocation gives increased attention to science and 
technology. \ 

y ‘ A growth of technical and vocational education, similar to that in 
higher education, is expected at the secondary school level. Some 
doubt* has been expressed however, that this expansion will occur 
as fast as desired, hence throwing off balance the higher education 
estimate for 1970. 10 * \ 

The planning commission says that there is nothing compulsory 
about this distribution of students in secondary ahd higher educa- 
tion, but that experience has shown it cap^be accomplished by the 


Tabla 44.— Total university enrollments by faculties: 1939-61, and predicted for 1963—64, 

1970-71 1 


Faculties 

Enrollments 

Prediction tor — 

1909-60 

1960-41 

1969-64 

1970-71 

Sciences and Technology 

66,500 

77,300 

107,900 

210,900 

Humanities — — 

67,100 

69,600 

78,600 

190,900 

Law, Economics, Political Science 

92,600 

84,000 

45,600 

88,000 

Medicine - - * 

91,900 

81,800 

49,000 

61,200 

Pharmacy 

8,100 

8,600 

11,900 

20,600 

Total enrollments 

192,600 

211,000 

286,800 

606,900 


> Education in France t No. 14, January 1962. p. I. 
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establishment of new schools and by provision of adequate informa- 
tion to families. This channeling of people “in a direction consistent 
with trends in employment (as far as they can be ascertained)” is 
expected to be more successful at the secondary school level. 10 * 
There still remains the problem of building up the provincial uni- 
versities and nearby areas so as to spread culture more widely through- 
out France. As of now, there continues the over-concentration of 
intellectual and cultural resources in the Paris area. Some of the 
grande* ioolee have been removed from Paris, and others still in 
the city logically need not be there: for example, schools for fishery 
and agriculture, including the school of tropical agriculture. Ac- 
cording to the latest indications, enrollments in the provincial univer- 
sities are increasing slightly fasted than 4hose of Paris. 101 

“•/m., p. as. 
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OTHER FORMS OF EDUCATION 


New Media of Instruction 

In France, the available resources for teaching are being supple- 
mented by the use of radio, television, and other audiovisual aids. 
Since elementary schools are equipped and maintained by local au- 
thorities, the amount and quality of audiovisual aids varies. Re- 
portedly, a majority of. French educators feel that such aids should 
play a minor role in the teaching process, but interest in them is 
growing. Also, many school administrators are becoming more favor- 
ably inclined toward such equipment, though there is still some opposi- 
tion to its use. 1 

Audiovisual equipment in French schools* * was estimated in 1960 as 
including 100,000 filmstrips and slide projectors, 50,000 record play- 
ers, and 10,000 television sets; the amount of such equipment was 
deemed insufficient. 1 

Each year about 60 educational films are produced. Four educa- 
tional television programs are presented weekly — two for the ele- 
mentary schools, one for secondary, and one for vocational schools. 
There are nine educational programs each week on radio, six of these 
for the elementary schools. In 1960-61, more than 7,000 schools had 
television sets, and about 40 percent (over 30,000) of the elementary 
schools tuned in to the school radio broadcasts. 3 

The elementary schools tend to make greater use of audiovisual aids 
than do secondary schools, probably because such use is more feasible 
when a single teacher is with the same students all day, and also 
because the elementary school teachers are more sympathetic to the 
possible value of these aids. 

« LeFranc. Robert. "The Organisation and Uae of New Media In French Education.” 
yearbook of Education, I 960 . Tarry town-on-Hudoon, New York: World Book Company. 
I960 p. 388. 

» Ibid., p. 387. 

* France. Mlnlettre de 1‘Educatton National? The Educational Movement in Franco 
During tho Academic rear IHO-tl. Parle: 1981. p. 25. 
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Some introduction to the use of visual aids is given prospective 
elementary school teachers in the normal schools but in many easels 
the training, reportedly, is superficial. 4 

Audiovisual aids actually have been available to French teachers 
for a long time. From 1910 on, the Ministry of National Education 
encouraged the production of educational films, and radio programs 
for schools appeared in the 1920’s. Television programs for schools 
have been organized on a national scale for the last 10 years. 

More recently the production and distribution of audiovisual aids 
har speeded up. In this regard the centralization of the French edu- 
cational system is cited by the French as an asset since authorities 
can depend on all schools being at approximately the same place 
in a syllabus at a given time and thus can design an appropriate tele- 
vision or radio program. The French also say, however, that much 
depends on the initiative shown at the top of the administrative 
structure. 4 - 

Among. the factors responsible for the increased use of audiovisual 
aids in France are: (a) the campaign waged by soirfe educators; (b) 
experiments which have indicated good results from the use of such 
aids; (c) a tendency for younger teachers to be more willing to try . 
new procedures; (d) the acute shortage of qualified teachers and the 
decline in quality of teaching, necessitating reliance on mechanical 
aids to strengthen teachers, and in some cases to replace them.* * 

There are two main agencies which coordinate the work being done | 
with audiovisual aids, the National Institute of Pedagogy of the Min- 
istry of National Education and the Audio-Visual Center of the 
Higher Normal School at St. Cloud, which conducts research on the • 
use of audiovisual aids. Within the National Institute of Pedagogy 
there is the Department of Audio-Visual Teaching Aids and the Min- 
isterial Commission on Means of Instruction. The former maintains 
a film library and a central record library whereas the latter has sub- 
sections for each school subject and advises on the production of 
films and other teaching aids. Private companies tend also to consult 
with this ministerial commission because nothing is used in French 
public schools which does not have the approval of the Ministry of 
National Education. 

The distribution of films to schools is facilitated by 13 regional cen- 
ters of educational documentation which act as branches of the Min- 
istry of National Education for the purpose of distributing teaching 
materials. There are also $8 departement centers with audiovisual 
sections to service schools. 


4 Ltrnac, op. ott., p. *97-388. 
■ Ibid., p. *81. 

• Ibid., p. 872-73. 
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In 1959 a new organization, the National Center for Teaching by 
Correspondence, Radio and Television, was created. It is part of the 
National Institute of Pedagogy for budgetary purposes. 

Correspondence Courses 

The regular program of the elementary school, lower secondary 
school, and the academic secondary school, along with some voca- 
tional programs, can be taken by means of correspondence courses, 
which in 1960 reportedly enrolled close to 11,000 children and adults.’ 
Some of these at the end of a course would take and jlass examinations 
to receive such certificates as the elementary ^school certificate, the 
harcaluurrat , and several different kinds of vocational certificates. 
An increasing number of adults, either through correspondence 
courses or by studying on their own, reach a level where they can 
pass the examination and receive the certificate indicating completion 
of the 8 years bf elementary school ; in 1960 a total of 25,856 adults 
took the examination and 14,147 passed and received the certifaat 
S’ etudes primaires.* * y 

Instruction by correspondence is free except for a small fee to help s 
cover the administrative costs of such courses. In addition, students 
must buy their own books and materials. 

Adult Eduction 

Adult education in France is carried on in conventional school 
buildings and through the use of the newer media of teaching. For 
example, in 1952, France volunteered to conduct a UNESCO sponsored 
experiment in the use of television for adult education. The experi- ,v 
ment utilized “tele-clubs” which had developed in certain villages as a ‘ 
means whereby' many people could share a television set and enjoy 
each other’s company. 

The experiment consisted of a program on country life broadcast 
one evening per week. Most of the club members were from the work- 
ing classes and the program sought to fill a need for leisure and for 
self-improvement. The experiment has been evaluated as helpful in 
bringing the rural population of France into contact with modem 
civilization.* ’ 

The old view of adult education primarily was one of salvaging 
people who, for one reason or another, had failed to get a complete 
education from the regular educational system. While such a need 
still exists in Franco it will be less important after 1967 when the 
compulsory school age is raised to 16. 

* France. MlnUttre dc I’Edncatlon Rationale. Ena/cloptdie Pratique de l’ Education en 
France. Paris tftOO. p. 182. 

» Informations Btatietiqme*, No. 38, mart 1962. p. 110. 

• Dumastdler, Jfoffre. •Telerldon and Popular Education — A French Experiment." 
Yearbook of Education, !$ $0. Tarrytown-on-Hudton, New York: World Book Co., 1960. 
p. 540-646. 
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The new view °f j^klt<education in France sees it ideally as a ne- 
cessity- for everyoq^H^rder to keep up with new developments, which 
come along $o rapidly in the modern world. That this view is not 
yet fully appreciated was shown by a recent study made of the cul- 
tural interests of adults in a certain community in Franoe. The sur- 
vey found that adults were largely indifferent to cultural matters; 
where interest was shown, it was directed largely toward practical 
and technical matters. 10 

Traditionally, adult education in France has been left lareely to 
private and special interest groups. Now, however, adult education 
is being linked to the problem of technical manpower. It is pointed 
out, for example, that the need to adapt to new developments is par- 
ticularly important for technicians and workers. Hence the sugges- 
tion that if economic development is to proceed, all enterprises should 
provide their employees with technical training. 'Also, since many 
factories may have to be reequipped and directed toward new en- 
deavors, workers will have to be reeducated." 

One proposal envisages mass reeducation through a system whereby 
a few outstanding workers are given an intensive course which pre- 
pares them to teach new skills to groups of their fellow workers. The 
existing system of courses to upgrade workers is considered insufficient 
in that only a relatively small number are able to reach a high level 
of training. Particularly needed is the development of a general intel- 
ligence which enables an individual to quickly learn new fanJnt and 
adapt to new situations.” 

As was indicated in the chapter on higher education, a system of 
part-time schooling for high level technical competence (promotion 
supSrieure du travail) is developing, and is being integrated into reg- 
ular higher education by means of cooperative arrangements with uni- 
versities. Close to 20,000 people are participating in such programs. 
In addition, there are a few other institutions dispensing a high level 
type of adult education but reaching only a small number of people. 
Particularly well known for such work is the National Conservatory 
of Arts and Crafts. 

In France, as in the United States, the culture is being shaped not 
only by the traditional forms of schooling, but also by the new media 
of communication and by. subtle changes in the social and economic 
structure of the country. Though hard to measure, the impact of 
television, urbanization, industrialization and the like are real and 
must be taken into account by all those who would understand modern- 
day France. 

"Duauedler, J. and Heooenf order, J. "L'lnatrnetloa et lee If inn “ 

Mevtme of B4meotton, toI. ell, No. 1, 1961. p.*T. 
u *d«cto<e» to From*. No. 18. October 1 M 1 . p. is. 

“ TbU., p. 18-17. 
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